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For the Preebyterian, 
STEADY SUPPORT. THE MISSION 
- Mr. E. 8. Minor, in behalf of the Ceylon Mis- 
ius under Gate of April 15, urges upon the 
American Tract Society the importance of a steady 
‘and liberal support of the Mission press by the 
following statements and considerations, viz. 
~-tt'Jq 1885 and 6, when our facilities of distribu- 
tion were: much leas than now, your Committee 
were’enabled to appropriate much larger grants 
than we have lately received (averaging but 
$1383 for three years past.) We know that the 
‘world at large.is now more open to your efforts ; 
and we do not present these statements in the way 
of complaint, but as facts having an important re- 
Jation to our missionary work and to the 
success of our Tract operations. This and every 
other branch of benevolent mt fur the good a 
| eathen must regsively increase to 
caster and mr The labours of one year 
pare the way for more extended labours the 
xt year, and the churches must be prepared to 
come up to the help of the Lord in this work. — 

Jn a mission like ours, which has an establish- 
ed system of operations, each department of which 
is ent for its efficiency on the combined 

' operations of all, it is necessary that each depart- 
‘ment receive a steady and Jiberal support. And 
this leads to the remark, that we wish the patron- 
age of your sociéty to be a steady patronage. It 
ia better for the Tract cause in this country, that 
we should receive a less sum in yearly grants of a 
ified amount, than that we should receive a 

ter sum at irregular intervals, and of different 
yearly amounts. It would also be of great advan- 
tage to us if we could know at the beginning of 
each year, what.amount of assistance we may re- 
ly upon from your Society. Perhaps this could 
not be definitely there be 
| an approximation as to save us from em- 
haseesenneats The appropriations of our Board are 
not designed to cover the expense of printing 
+religious Tracts and books which come within the 
scope of your Society,’ even to the amount of a 
Hence our printing establishment is al- 


lar. 
dependent on the patronage of the 
Bible and Tract Societies. 


Evils of Stopping the Press.—“ It may be said, 
‘Ifyou funds, you can shut up your 
office and suspend your operations till funds are re- 
ceived.’ Itis true, we can shut up the office and 
we can stop our printing operations. But before 
we come to this as a decided alternative, we wish 
our friends to look at the matter. To do this, is, 

“J, To hinder the circulation of two or three 
hundred thousand Tracts containing that truth 
which is able, by the divine blessing, to make men 

ise unto salvation. 
mee. Tt is to hinder the circulation of eight or ten 
thousand volumes of that precious word which 
came down from heaven, bringing life and immor- 

i light. 
is to disappoint and embarrass in la- 

five or thirty missionaries who are 
their supplies of Tracts and Scriptures. 

“4 Itistoturn eighty native young men, in 
circumstances of peculiar interest as respects their 
moral and religious character, twenty of whom are 
church members, and most of the others are fa- 
vourably disposed to Christianity, out of employ- 
ment, to be thrown back tn their knowledge of the 
business—to dwell among their heathen friends, 
and to be subject to the influence of a perpetual 
contact with heathen ignorance, superstition, and 
defilement. 

“5, It is to embarrass the operations of our semi 
nary and schools, that are in want of the books now 
in the press and forthcoming. = 

:&6, It is to impede the intellectual and spiritual 

wth of our native assistants and Theological 

students, now depending on our press for the 
means of their cultivation. ot 

“The printing establishment is viewed as so im- 
oe an interest in respect to the spiritual wel- 

afe of those connected with it, and their influence 
upon the community, and in relation to our other 
departments of labour, as well as in relation to 
the cause in general, that sooner than to suspend 
jts operations, we should probably reduce the 
number of our schools and native assistants, and per- 
haps turn away some youth from the seminary. 
We hope we may not be called again to take such 
a step. But the want of a steady and liberal sup- 
port from your Society will make us liable to these 
disastrous consequences. Our press is the offspring 
of your zeal and liberality, it has been nurtured by 
your hand, and it is dependent mainly on you for 


We use this freedom in remarking on this 
subject, because we have suffered, and are stil] 
suffering embarrassment from this cause, and be- 
cause we wish you tu know the precise connection 
which your valuable efforts have with our whole 
mission work. In estimating our necessary ex- 
penses for the year, we left the printing-office out 
of account—supposing it 
: the grants of the Bible and Tract Societies— 
with the panill amount of local aid derived from 
the Jaffna Book Society. But your grant of 
@1500 is aj] that has been received; consequently 
the funds appropriated for other mission purposes 
have been required to sustain the printing depart- 
ment, and our mission operations are emburrassed. 
If the Bible and Tract Societies cannot sustain our 

we must apply for assistance from the funds 
of the Board ; if the Board cannot sustain it, then it 
must stop; we however must know what we may 
rely upon from the various sources from which we 
derive our aid, or we shall be liable to continual 
embarrassment in all the operations of our mission. 
Our press establishment is too large and important 
an interest to be allowed to rest on an uncertain 
foundation. | With Christian regard, &c. 

«EF. S. Mrnor.” 


PRUDENTIUS. 

“I much do applaud the hymos and spiritual 
pire of rhs ; he was the best poet of the 
Christians. If he had been in the time of Virgil, 
he would have been extolled above Horace. 
would wish (said Luther) that the verses of Pru- 
dentius were read in schools; but schools now be- 
come Heathenism, and the Holy Scriptures (upon 
which chiefly they stand qnd are built) are expel- 
Jed, or else falsified and sophisticated, through 
philosophy. —Lauther’s Table Talk. 

A COMPARISON. 


« When God’s word (said Luther) is by the Fa- 
or construed, and glossed, then, in 
my judgment, it is even like unto one that strain- 
oth milk through a coal-sack, which must needs 
spoil the milk, and make it black ; even, so, like- 
wise, God's word, of itself, is sufficiently pure, 
clean, bright, and clear; doctrines, 
books, and writings of the Fathers, it is very sore- 
ly darkened, falsifi-d, and spoiled.” —Luther’s 
Talk 


From the Protestant Annual, edited by Charlowe Eliaabeth. 
INDIFFERENCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESSAYS Of THE CHURCH.” 


“ Married, on the — of July, at St. George's, 
Hanover +quare, and afterwards at the —— Am- 
barsador’s wa the Earl of ——., eldest son of 
the Marquis of ——, to Lady ——, widow of the 
late Sir ——— ——, of Shropshire. The bride is a 
Neapolitan lady, of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments.”’ 

It ie sufficiently evident that alliances of this 
description are greatly on the increase among us, 
nor ia it difficult to trace the cause, in the increas- 
ing “liberality of thought,” especially as indica- 
ted in the literature of.our times. 

About twenty years since, the greatest novelist 
of that or any other period, succeeded in pourtray- 
ing a female character of more than usual! brillian- 
cy and interest. He winds up the story by mar- 
rying her to a London merchant, a professed Pro- 
testant, she herself being a bigoted Papist; and 
the reader is told of her excellencies and virtues, 
but not one word as to any change in her faith, nor 
of any desire or effort on the part of her husband 
for such a change. 

The whole British community, excepting only 
those who were too ignorant to read any thing, 
and those who had received higher tastes, and 
found better employments—the whole British com- 
munity read again and again this novel. Of course, 
too, a herd of imitators fullowed, all harping on 
the same string, “ that it was intolerable to allow 
religious prejudices to interfere with the outgoing 
of the heart’s best affections; and so on, in every 
possible variation of phrase and of deprecation. 

Unhappily, however, this tone of thought is not 

confined to _the lighter branches of literature. 
Grave and serious books are. written, in which the 
doctrine is unhesitatingly inculcated, that Protes- 
tants and Papists should now forget their differ- 
ences ; should c: ase to vexand disturb each other; 
should rest content with their respective acquisi- 
tions, and think no more of hostility or encroach- 
ment. 
Such was the theory espoused by M. Guizot, the 
leading secular person among the Protestants of 
France, in an essay published by him about two 
years since. And within these few months, we 
have been treated with a similar declaration from 
a German Professor of the highest rank in the 
Protestant University of Berlin. 

Professor Ranké’s History of the Popes of the 
Sixteenth aud Seventeenth uries, is a work 
which has been received by the lilerati of Eng- 
land, with the greatest warmth and unanimity. 
The Quarterly Review is loud in its praise: and 
the Times rendily echoes the laudation. Scarcely 
a breath has been heard of dissent from the gene- 
ral burst of delight and approbation. 

Yet what is the spirit and tenour of this pro- 
fessedly Protestant work? It may be accurately 
surmised from the fact that the Jesuits of Paris, 
making a few slight alterations here and there, 
have translated Professor Ranké’s history, for the 
use of their pupils in France and Belgium! 

This sufficiently characterizes the work. But 
let us look a Jittle into this ambiguous, or rather 
amphibious, production, and we may probably dis- 
cover why it is that a work written by a nominally 
Protestant historian, should be adopted by the most 
crafty and perspicacious of all the bands of Rome. 

The tone of Professor Ranké’s history way be 
gathered from the following extracts: 

* An Italian, a Catholic, would set about the task 
in a totally different spirit from that in which the 
present work is written. By the expression of 
personal veneration, or it may be (in the present 
state of opinion,) of personal hatred, he would im- 
part to his work a characteristic, and, I doubt not, 
a more vivid and brilliant colouring ; and, in many 
passages, he would be more circumstantial, more 
ecclesisstical, or more local. In these respects, a 
Protestant and a North German cannot hope to vie 
with him. The position and the feelings of such 
a writer, with respect to the Papacy, are less ex- 
posed to the influences which excite the passions, 
and therefore, while he is enabled to maintain the 
indifferency so essential to an historian, he must, 
from the very outset of his work, renounce that 
warmth of expression which springs from partial- 
ity or antipathy, and which might perhaps pro-. 
duce a considerable effect on Europe. We are 
necessarily deficient in true sympathy with purely 
ecclesiastical or canonical details. On the other 
hand, our circumstances enable us to occupy ano- 
ther point of view, which, if I mistake not, is 
more favourable to historical truth and impartiality. 
For what is there that can now make the history 
of the Papal power interesting or important to us! 
Not its peculiar relation to us, which can no longer 
affect us in any material point; nor the anxiety or 
dread which it can inspire. The times in which 
we had any thing to fear are over; we are con- 
scious of our perfect security. The Papacy can 
inspire us with no other interest than what arises 
from its historical development and its former in- 
fluence.” 

“ Christianity appears under various forms; but 
however great be the discrepancies between them, 
no party can deny to another the possession of the 
fundamenta!s of faith. 


“Never more can the thought of exalting the 
one or the other confession to universal suprema- 
cy find place among men. The only consideration 
now is, how each state, each people, can best proceed 
from the basis of its own politico-religious pri:ci- 
ples to the development of its intellectualeand 
moral powers.” 


Now, as we are not about to write a review of 
Professor Ranke’s work, we shall merely remark 
—having given these passages —that we have here 
the same principle, the same sort of feeling, which 
encourages a young Englishman, if inclination 
prompts him, to take as his partner in life, with- 
out repugnance and without fear, one who is, and 
who intends to continue, a devoted disciple of the 
Romish church. Thesentiment avowed in each 
case is the same; namely, that it is irrational, at 
this time of day, to look upon Popery with the 
dread and aversion entertained by our forefathers; 
and that common sense rather teaches us to con- 
sider it “neither with partiality nor antipathy,” 
but merely as one of “ the two great confessions” 
into which Europe is mainly divided, and which 
must and will continue to share its population be- 
tween them. 

This sentiment, we perceive, by the allowance 
of such marriages, and the adoption of such works, 
to be regarded with approbation by the Jesuits, 
Not that they would foran instant avow or espouse 
it for their own, but that they evideutly consider it 
to be a desirable opinion to b propagated among 
the Protestants. 


If we reflect seriously upon the matter, we shall 
have no difficulty in discovering why it is so re- 

rded. Throughout the word of God we find 
instances almost without number, of an cxacily 
similar spirit and sentiment, entertained by all 
shades and descriptions of idolators, towards the 
worshippers of the true God. And the real ground 
of this feeling is plainly stated by Hamor, the 
father of Shechem, in his address to the people of 
his city to show to them the advantage which 
must accrue to them by acting on the most * |ib- 
eral” plan with reference to the family of Israel, 
the visible ruler of the worshippers of God on earth 
at that time. “ Let us take their daughters to us 
for wives, and let us give them our daughters; 
shall not their cattle and their substance and 
every beast of theirs be ours !” Thus it is through- 
out all history. The mingling of the “ sons of 
God” with “ the daughters of men” does not raise 
the latter, it only debases the former. 


But in the case of the Church of Rome, the folly 
of such concession is moré than ordinarily evident. 
There is in it the strange delusion of a compact 
of truce, purporting to end hostilities and inroads 
on either side; while, in spite of such a compact, 
"the war is as vigorously carried on as ever on the 


Papal behalf ; and the unharnessing, and opening 


of gates, and throwi down of ramparts, is ‘ From the Canadian Christian Examiucr. 
strangely confined to the Protestant TERE WALDENSES. | 
When the Romish priest encour: the Pro-| College of la Tuur—Presbyterianism of the Vau- 
testant to indulge in “liberal” sentiments, to see . iow? 

no harm in now and then attending “ the Catholic 
worship,” and in subseribing to raise Popish cha- 
pels and schools, will he ever be found preaching to, 
or even tolerating, in his own pupil, any such lat- 
itudinarianism? Will he tell the young Papist 
that there is no harm in‘her sometimes hearing aj: 
Protestant sermon, or reading a Protestant book? 
Or rather, will he not guard in the most sedulous 
manner against the least contact with the dreaded 
heresy, and visit with his direst indignation any 
tendency towards even the very least of these 
concessions ? 

So, likewise, he will probably give his consent 
to an union with a Protestant husband; but most 
careful will he be to stipulate for the education of 
the children in “the true faith,” and fur the en- 
tire restriction of the wife to her own worship and 
her own creed. 

And in all this he acts craftily, and (after the 
wisdom of this world) wisely. He takes care to 
make the perversion of his pupil to Protestantism 
almost impossible, while on the other hand he ob- 
tains an excellent opening for the perversion of 
his pupil’s husband to Popery. 

The secret of this real inequality, amidst ap- 
parent and professed equality, is juet this—that 
Popery and Protestantism are not “two con- 
fessions,” or two different shades of Christianity ; 
they are not sister creeds, which may and ought 
to exist side by side, in unity and harmony of soul. 
All this is a fiction and a falsehood, aud none 
kuows this better than the priests of Rome them- 
selves. They may encourage Protestants to think 
so, but never will they teach such a doctrine to 
their own disciples. On the contrary, they know 
and teach that the two are diametrically opposed, 
and can never be at peace or concord. Their de- 
clared object, whenever they find it convenient to 
avow it, is to overcome and eradicate Protestant- 
ism, and to bring al] Protestants over to their own 
church. 

Thus, then, in all these discussions of friend- 
ship, amity, and alliance, whether of nation with 
nation, or individual with individual, the fact is, 
that the two parties do not mean the same thing. 
A disarming is talked of; but it takes place only 
on oneside. The Protestant lays down his shield 
—his protest—and consents to abandon all opposi- 
tion to Popery. But, on the other side, though 
something of the kind may be professed, nothing 
like it in reality takes plece. The Protestant acts 
for himself and by himself; but the Papist is gui- 
ded and directed by another. The wife or hus. 
band who has wedded a Protestant, is not left in 
his, or her own weakness, to fall into the same 
neutrality which prevails on the other side. The 
conscience is carefully watched and guarded by 
the priest; frequent and full confession is main- 
tained; and thus the irreconcileable f.e of Pro- 
testantism is covertly at work, even amidst the 
appearance of the profoundest peace. 

It is true that the sincere Christian will not 
often be brought into a situation of this kind. The 
Scripture rule, “ only in the Lord,” will generally 
preserve him from even contemplating an ‘Niuean! 
with a Papist. But the spirit of Rinké’s work is, 
greatly on the increase among us. Almost all the 
literature of Germany, which is now greatly stu- 
died in England, is tainted with this kind of fron 
alism. At home, the new theory which has re- 
cently been taught at Oxford tends the same way. 
Rome is there constantly spoken of as “a branch; 
of the Catholic Church;” and we have heard of, 
Oxford students, even this very year, seriously 
proposing their college vacations to be spent in 
France, to attend the daily service of that idola- 
trous Church ! 

Now all this is lamentable, and tends to utter 
ruin, because it is a deliberate confounding of 
truth and falsehood. The whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture warns us against such confusion. “ Woe 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” “If 
the Lord be God, then follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.” “Ifany man preach unto you 
any other Guspel than I have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed.” 

Is Popery idolatry or not? Is it, or is it not, an 
affront and an insult to the Lord Jesus to address, 
for one prayer to him, ten to the woman who bare 
him! Is it, or is it not,a bold defiance to the 
Majesty of heaven to confer the incommunicable 
attributes of Deity—ommniscience, omnipresence, 
the hearing and answeiing of prayer—upon a 
crowd of pogr weak men and women, who died 
some centuries since ? Are these matters on which 
“men’s opinions may differ?” 

if they are, then there is no such thing as truth 
or certainty in the world. If we do not know so 
much as this, that God, and God alone, is “ the 
rewarder of those who diligently seek him,” then 
we know nothing whatever. If we do not know 
that he, and he only, isto be addressed as the one 
“that heareth prayer,” then the very initial step 
in our religious knowledge is yet to be taken. 
But if we do know this—if we have drawn our 
views md the Divine et froin ren only sure 
and safe source, the Bible—then we shall feel and | {. “Hee? 

: Europe seemed tu be extinguished. I have no 
know that “ who fall oye before the ne fear of the Seminary of La Tour being alienated 
Romiei Ch of the! from the service of Evangelical truth. At the 

same time I write these lines by way of eliciting 

“Horror hath taken hold upon me,” saith the| - 

Psalmist, ** because of the wicked who have for. information. Dg. Gilly and Mr. Sims, whnse 
ken thy law.” The spirit of Paul. at Ath nanes are identified with the interesting history 
of the Waldensian churches, have patronized the 
“ was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly ; 
given to idolatry.” Ando will it be with all who| 2.082 by Presents of money and books; and as 
follow the psalmist and the apostle, “as they fol-| of liber Chui “¢ 
rit for idolatry, there can be none. The Chris- hate ying 
lie, in this worl, is «warfare ; and Heit patronage Being ex'ended to this infant in. 
in a warfare, neutrality is treason, and indifference tien of Mr Robert Haldane hes been led to this 
disloyalty to the sovereign whom we serve; and or tet, core thatin the bende 
who has repeatedly and earnestly warned us— th esliahtened friead of 
Take heed to yourselves—lest ye make you a| 
the lik 7 hi y h Christian literature and Christian truth, the church- 
raven jmage, OF the fkeness of anything—the! os and seminaries of the Vaudois will ineet with 
similitude of any figure, the likeness of male or an impartial estimate 
For thy God is a consuming) Church government of the Waldenses is 
essentially and in all respects Presby- 
. ee terian, They have no General Assembly indeed, 
_ SPIRITUAL DECLENSION. and. the of tha two Sicilies docs ‘mot 

We live in a day when two many professors among them by his representative Commissioner! 
have a name to liveand aredead. ‘Too many who,| But they have their Synod, and their Moderators, 
though we would hope they are not destitute of| and their representative Pastors, Deacons, and E!- 
some spiritual truth and grace in their hearts, yet| ders. The pastors are elected by the parishes by 
are drawn, through an attachment to present things,| free and open chuice; and the elders are selected 
to live sadly below their privileges and callings.| by their peers after a rigid examination. Out of 
They have but little of the comforts of the Gospel | their number, one is selected to fill the office of 
in their own souls, and bring in but a small reve-| deacon, in whom is vested the care of the a!ms 
nue of glory to God. If we were to ask them the| and properties of the churches. The Consistory 
cause, they would speak out; they could tell us} is just a church Session, consisting of the pastor 
that there was a time when they, likewise, were| as chairman, the elders, and the deacon, and it is 
warm and lively in their souls—when they little vested with the charge of the ecclesiastical affairs 
expected such a change as they had lived to see.| of the parish. The Synod, composed of the dif- 
They did not grow cold all at once, but by imper-| ferent pastors and church officers, has always pos- 
eeptible degrees. Worldly attachmentsstole upon| sessed the chief authority in the Waldensian 
them; they became remiss in secret duties—con-| Church; taking cognizance not only of matters 
tent with being found in a round of outward ap-/| strictly spiritual, but even of temporal differences 
peintments, entangled more and more by the temp-} and disputes, which in the first instance are refer- 
tations which they neglected to shake off in time,| red to the elders exclusively, and from thein to the 
and now that blessedness which they once spoke of| Consistory of the parish who appoints assessors for 
is gone. They have lost the savour and relish of| their final adjustment. If not thus settled, they 
spiritual things; their strength is departed; and| come by way of simple reference to the Synod. 
though at times they se out, ‘O that it was with| Events of later times have tended to relax the 
me as in times past!’ they find themselves unable! good old form of discipline; and yet the mode of 
to recover what they have lost, and unable to set| procedure is so Scriptural and so like your own, 
heartily about seeking the Lord for deliverance.| that it would not be unbecoming the Assembly of 
Instances of this sort should be warnings. to us.| your national church to recognize these simple- 
As rumoured robberies endear our gold, so when| minded menas their brethren, and open a friendly 
we hear what subtlety Satan employs, and what ad-| correspondence with them. The present Modera- 
vantages he gains over others, it should make us| tor of Synod, M. Bonjour, who resides at St. John, 
redouble our diligence and guard, lest we, likewise,| in the valley of Lucern, is said to be a man of ex- 
should be stripped and spoiled of our best things,| tensive theological information, and active in the 
grieve the Holy Spirit, and be appointed to walk| discharge of the duties of his pastoral office. Need 
in darkness. It isa mercy to be kept from back-| | add, that the church which could count among 
sliding in life, from bringing an open reproach upon | its members such men as Pastor Oberlin and Felix 
our profession; but there is a backslidiag in heart,| Neff, is not beneath the notice of any section of 
likewise, which is exceedingly uncomfortable, and/| the protestant community. 


If your readers feel as much interested in the his- 
tory of thé valleys of Piedmont as I do, they will de- 
sire with me to obtain sume information from your, 
pages regarding the present state of the Waldenses 
their pasition in regard to the government und :r 
which they live, and the best means which may be 
used by the liberality of British Christians, to im- 
prove their condition. It is well known that these | 
interesting people live under the government of the 
king of Sardinia, or of the two Sicilies; and it may 
be easily. cynceived that an administration despotic 
in its essemtial character, influenced in its every 
movement by a bigotted priesthvod, will confer on 
the poor protestants of the Vaudvis as few privi- 
legesat possible, Iam informed that the reigning 
monarch, whose name, if I mistake not, is Charles 
Aibert, is not a persecutor nor a tyrant in himself. 
He is reepected us a person of mild manners; of lib- 
eral views; and of a most tolerant disposition. His 
Council of State also are said to consist of men who 
accord with him in sentiment, and who are very 
much disposed to relax the laws in favour of the 
Vaudois, and to extend to them the same civil privi- 
leges as to the other classes of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects. What, then, may be the reason why these in- 
teresting class s of his subjects sre still kept under 
ihe chains of tyratmical sway, and exposed perpetu- 
ally to intolerant #sults? The reason is to be found 
in the wretched system of Romish priesthood under 
which the country groans, and the yoke of which 
neither the king nor his cabinet have the courage 
to throw off their necks, Indeed, it is this horrid 
control of the system of popery in all the Roman 
Catholic countries in Europe, that has hitherto ar- 
rested the progress of liberal principles, and in- 
terfered so glaringly with the essential rights of 
freemen. 

[t is well knoWn that in 1794, when the French 
first invaded Piedmont, down to 1815, when the 
old regime was set up again in France, and in 
most other countries of the continent, the Vau- 
dois enjoyed a considerable portion of civil free- 
dom, and but little or no distinction was practi- 
cally kept up betwixt them and the popish inhabi- 
tants, on account of their religious professions. But 
so soon as the King“of the two Sicilies was re- 
stored to his throne, the old laws which encoura- 
ged persecution for cunscience’ sake were revived, 
and the civil privileges which had been enjoyed 
by the Vaudvis were at once taken away from 
them. In consequence of this, these meritorious 
people have for the last twenty years been sub- 
jected to many privations, and have been reduced 
to extreme depression and poverty. Greatly to 
the credit of His Majesty, the present King of 
Prussia, the refugees of Piedmont were invited to 
settle in his dominions, and put in possession of 
all the privileges which his own subjects enjoyed. 

It is curious to notice the varietiesin human cha- 
racter. Frederick has within these very few 
years been banishing a goodly number of his own 
subjecis who did not “take with” the reformed 
liturgy which his clergy had, by his command, or 
at his instance, introduced into the churches, and 
more tolerant states have been holding out a 
hiding place to these sufferers for conscience sake. 
It was not very long belore, that he had held out 
a kind hand to the poor Vaudois, and it was not 
the want of gratitude that led these interesting 
settlers in his dominions to sigh for their own na- 
tive rocks and valleys. They nevertheless did so, 
just like their fathers of old; and a slight breath- 
ing time, for it was nothing more, did bring many 
of them back again to the Jand that was so dear 
to their hearts. 

Among some improvements connected with re- 
ligion and education, the progress made in the 
erection of a seminary at La Tour, the Capital of 
the Waldensiim country, may be noticed. La 
Tour is the only place in all the Valleys where 
the inhabitants are allowed the benefit of a classi- 
cul education. A respectable Grammar School 
has long been supported there by voluntary contr 
butions from Hulland; and Protestant families in 
England and Scotland who desire to send their 
ciuidren to a Continential Seminary, where their 
principles will be safe, and their education con- 
ducted on the most enlightened system of litera- 
ture and religion, cannot do better than select 
such a seminury as this, or the excellent privite 
Seminary in the same place, superintended by 
M. Pellegrini. The Grammar School in La Tour 
has been lately elevated into the rank of a Col- 
leve, and dedicated tv the Holy Trinity. An in- 
stitution of this kind has long been a desideratum. 
E-s ‘ntially free in its consiitution, and untratn- 
melled by state or priest patronage, while its 
wreat features are out and out Protestant, it pro- 
mises to be a real blessing to the youth of Pro- 
testant Europe. The only obstacle with which it 
has to struggle is poverty; and its friends look 
with eagerness to the Protestant states, and espe- 
cially to England, to help it in its difficulties. 
The retreats to which this erection has promised 
to extend the blessings of literature and science, 
have long been hallowed as the blest abode of that 
pure and holy light which in all other parts of 


often proves an inlet and ocCasion to the other.—j/ The Waldenses first assumed the character of a 


Rev. John Newton's Twenty-five Letters. distinct class of people about the commencement 


of the ninth century, during the life of Claude of 
Turin, their apostolic Bishop, the Wickliffe of his 
day. Daring the reign of the dark ages, the val- 
leys.of Piedmont, lying betwixt Genoa end Italy, 
and scarcely to be traced in any map of Europe, 
formed the asylum of pure religion and sanctity of 
inorals, They dissented from Rome on the ques- 
tion of image worship; which they detested as 
sacrilegious blasphemy, while they contemned it 
as ap insult toreason. They held by the simple 
ritual of their fathers, and have from age to 
handed down the faith in a state of comparative 
purity. The infidelity of France and the neol 
of Germany can scarcely be said to have entered, 
far less to have conquered these interesting scenes ; 
and amid the inflictions of cruelty which make our 
blood run cold in the mere detail, we perceive a 
simple and primitive people holding fast the faith 
“ for the testimony of Jesus,” and “counting not 
their lives dear unto them,” while they sealed their 
testimony with their blood. Shall we be so un- 
grateful as to forget that while in Bohemia their 
tenets were first preached by a Jerome and a 
Huss, they were embraced by a John Wickliffe in 
England, and by the Lollards of Kyle? A few 
years of interlude will bring them into connection 
with the Culdees of Iona, and thus establish be- 
fey question the truth of the apoggly ptic vision, 

y transforming it intoa matter of historic fact, 
that the great Head of the Churches has never 


wanted his “two witnesses” to the purity of his 


truth, to the spirituality of his kingdom, and to 
the necesssity of that personal holiness “ with- 
out which ne man can see the Lord.” 
“ Diffused and fostered thus the glorious ray 
Warin’d where it went, and ripen’d into day. 
Iwas their's to plant, in tears, the precious shoot: 
*Tis ours in peace to reap the promis’d fruit. 
By them the bulwark of our faith was built— 
Our Charch cemented by the blond they spilt: 
In heaven’s high cause they gave all men could give, 
And died its Martyrs, that the truth might live.” 
A Voice rrom THE Pacatinate. 


From “The Friend of India,” of March 12, 1340, 
ABOLITION OF THE PILGRIM TAX. 


We publish with sincere pleasure, the Draft of 
a Regulation, which has just issued from the Leg- 
islative Council, for the unqualified abolition of the 
pilgrim tax at Allahabad, Gya, and Juggernath. 
As far as this Presidency and that of Agra are 
concerned, Government has, at length, redeemed 
the promise given seven years ago, that the pilgrim 
tax should every where cease; and the just ex- 

ctations of the religious public at home and in 

ndia, are fully realized. It is matter of unfeigned 
congratulation, that the treasury is relieved trom 
the contamination of a revenue drawn from super- 
stitions delusion, and that the dignity of Govern- 
ment i3 vindicated. ‘Till this act appeared, the 
pledge of a strict neutrality in all matters of reli- 
gion existed in name only; as the official agency 
employed in collecting and fostering this branch 
of revenue, served to identify the interest of the 
shrines with that of the State, and thus to impart 
an attraction to them which they did rot intrinsi- 
cally possess. So long as superstition was profit- 
able to the State, it was difficult to avoid a bias in 
its favour. It is true, that under the correcting 
influence of public opiniun, the open encourage- 
ment of pilgrimages has gradually decreased; but 
we can well remember the time, some twelve or 
fiiteen years ago, when a public judicial officer at 
the head of a district, was officially informed, that 
as the period of annual pilgrimage to Juggernath 
was coming round, it was expected that he would 
encourage the resort of pilgrims to the shrine, by 
all the means within his reach. Against the 
chance of any such inconsistency, the proposed act 
affords an effectual guarantec; the unnatural alli- 
ance between an enlightened Government and the 
institutions of a debased superstition, is dissolved ; 
and the great principle of neutrality, which has 
hitherto been exemplified chiefly in reference to 
the progress of Christianity, will, in future, reccive 
a more general and impartial application. 

It has been urged against the abolition of the tax, 
that it would not bring a single convert to the ranks 
of Christianity; but that it might give a new im- 
pulse to idolatry, by making its observances less 
expensive. We have never supposed that the abo- 
lition of the tax would procure converts; but cer- 
tainly the dissolution of all connexion between the 
State and the more popular shrines, cannot fail in 
time to produce a beneficial effect on the popular 
mind, by removing that adventitious support with 
which superstition had been propped up. Hindoo- 
ism, ceasing to derive encouragement from the 
public authorities, will be left to stand upon the 
strength of whatever principle of vrtué or perpe- 
tuity it may possess. In the fair arena which will 
now be opened for true and false religion, we can 
have no fears respecting the eventual triumph of 
the truth. The propriety of tie abolition rests upon 
other grounds than its iinmediate influence on con- 
ver-ion. Government having laid down the prin- 
ciple of neutrality, as the golden rule of its conduct, 
was bound to work out that principle with impar- 
tiality, and to retire from a connexion by which it 
was so decidedly compromised. And even those 
who deny to our administration the higher charac- 
ter of a Christian Government, must admit that it 
was inconsistent equally with the dignity of an 
enlightened, or the benevolence of a paterna! Go. 
vernment, voluntarily to mix itself up with the en- 
couragement of superstitious usages of the most 
baneful tendency. 

The influence of this Act on the national mind, 
will form one of the most poweritrl recommenda- 
tions of it. The withdrawal of our unhallowed 
Mlecha interference in these shrines, and the re- 
linquishment of them to the legitimate guardians 
of the Hindoo faith, will approve itself to every 
reflecting Hindoo, Tlie remission of the tax will 
diffuse the renown of our benevolence throughout 
the country, and form a new bond of attachment 
between the ruler and the subject. A few may 
p ssibly augur evil from the change, under the idea 
that these shrines, when left unaided to Hindoo ad- 
ministration, will becoine scenes of corruption and 
abuse, which must lead eventually to their being 
abandoned by pilgrims. Their voice will be drown- 
ed in the general congratulations of the communi- 
ty. Itis possible, however, that they may associate 
themselves together in Calcutta, and get up a pe- 
tition against the abolition, under the plea that 
Government is bound to continue the connexion up- 
on some pledges which have been much talked of, 
but never seen. Government will, of course, reject 
the idea of having ever pledged itself to support the 
temples with the weight of its authority,as it rejected 
the idea of being pledged to the continuance of sut- 
tees, Government has not adopted the present step 
without full consideration of all that has been advan- 
ced on the subject of pledges, or without a satisfac- 
tory conviction that no obligation was ever entered 
into on its part to administer the affairs of the tem- 
ples, of which the proposed law could possibly be 
considered a violation. Whatever obligations grew 
out of the assumption of this control Government 
has fully and honourably recognized. The Rajah 
Metrageet Singh had some cl:ims in reference to 
the pilgrimage at Gya; he is in future to be paid 
at the rate of 17,000 rupeesa year. The Rajah 
of Khoorda is al<o, we learn, to receive an equiva- 
lent for claims arising out of his former position at 
Juggernath. Thus Government satisfies every le- 
gitimate pledge. It does more; those pecuniary 
gratuities which were made from the pilgrim funds 
are to be continued at the expense of the State. 
The native hospital in Calcutta, received a thousand 
rupees a month from the Gya receipts. ‘I‘his do- 
nation is to be continued from the Treasury. The 
pilgrim hospitals are also to be sustained at the 
public expense. Government has acted, therefore, 
not only justly, but generously ; and the generosity 
is the more to be applaude?, as it is made after a 
very expensive war,and in the prospect of perhaps 
still more expensive military op rations. 


The life of faith can only spring form faith, as 
trees and plants do from their proper see's. ‘The 
generality know better what their work is, than 
where to begin it.— Rev. T. Adam. 


A HAPPY EXPERIENCE. 


* As to my experience, it rune in an even 
thread. My consolationa are not eo abundant aud 
powerful, as, ] believe, some of the children of God 
are favoured with, neither are my trials and temp- 
tations su great as many meet. The Lord, hope, 
is leading me gradually to discover and sbhor the 
evils of my own heart. I see myself a sinner that 
must perish forever, without a Saviour; and blessed 
be his grace that Iam enabled to see Jesus just 


age | such a Saviour as | need—gracious, compassionate, 


faithful, and mighty to save. I renounce and dis- 


°8Y | claim every other hope but him; believe (Lord, 


help thou iy belief,) the gracious promises he has 
made. He has given me to know something of his 
excellency ; eo that, though feeble, worthiese, help- 
less in myself. in him I have righteousness, strength, 
and peace. He keeps me from falling away from 
his truth in these dangerous times of error and 
apostasy, and I trust he will keep me even to the 
end. I have daily proof, how insufficient I am to 
keep myself: too often I wander and trifl-. I sin 
against his goodness, and wrong my own soul, but 
[ find him a good Shepherd ; he seeks me out, and 
brings me back, when I have foolishly given my 
enemies advantage against me. He is pleased, of 
his free mercy, to interpose on my behalf. He 
pours oil and wine into my wounds, and sets my 
feet again in the paths of peace. Oh! help me to 
praise him. Come, dear Sir, and magnify the Lord 
with me, and let us exalt his glorious name togeth- 
er. I doubt not you can join with me in what If 
have said; nay, you have more to say, you @re an 
o'der soldier; you have been long exerci-ed in the 
tield of battle, have stood many a brunt, and re- 
ceived many a deliverance. I know it affords vou 
pleasure, and fills your heart and. lips with praise, 
to look back upon the way by which the Lord has 
led you so many years through this barren wilder- 
ness—how many comforts and blessings he has 
crowned you with—how he has prevented your 
fears, repaired your losses, and enabled you to re- 
joice in him, when creature comforts have proved 
einpty cisterns, and baulked your hopes, Your long 
experience stands as a fair pillar, inscribed with 
the name Ebenezer; and when you are, a8 ina 
little time you may hope to be, dismissed from your 
labours and warfare, you will have much to say of 
the faithfulness and goodness of God, to encourage 
those around you to follow in your steps, May the 
Lord grant you a triumphant and glorious entrance 
into his rest, that your sun may set without a cloud, 
and that you may praise his name with your de- 
parting breath "— Rev, John Newton's Twenty- 
five Letters. 


HOPE FOR THE SINNER. 


Infinite wisdom alone knows what will be the ul- 
timate character of any nan. We cannot say that 
the worst man before God at this moment may not 
hereafter be converted into one of his be-t servants. 
We know not what mercy may be provided for 
many that are now far off indeed from the Lord, 
or how they may be “made willing in the day of 
his power.” The language of the gospel is plain. 
“ Whosoever willeth let him come ;” and there is 
no sinner living who longs to fly to Christ, whom 
the sacred volume does not invite to seek refuge 
in Him from the wrath tocome. Weare very im- 
perfect and short sighted creatures, and are totally 
ignorant of the designs of the Most High. I may 
see a very wicked man, and say that he is in the 
the road to hell. But the same might have been 
said of Saul when he persecuted the Church of 
Christ, and longed to be the murderer of every 
saint. Yet unexpectedly to all the disciples, a 
miracle of grace was to take place in this slayer 
of Christians; and what a wondrous change was 
completed in him to the praise and glory of God! 
How should this encourage ministers to “ preach 
the gospel to every creature” in the world, and to 
tell all sinners that if they live and die in their 
present state they must be lost for ever, but that if 
blest with repentance, and enabled to seek furgive- 
ness of sins through Christ Jesus, vile as they are, 
there is “ redemption in his blood” according to the 
riches of his grace and mercy. We have no busi- 
ness to make distinctions. ‘There never will be a 
man sent away from the judgment seat of Christ 
into the regions of despair, who will not be made 
to ochaoulalal that his own stubbornness alone 
cast him down there. Blessed be God it is not de- 
creed that we shall be lust because we were born 
in sin. Yet we can hardly fathom the mystery of 
the salvation of some, and the condemnation of 
others. But I find my way very plain, und | mean 
to labour for the conversion of souls as long as I 
can. My business is to alarm sinners in their dan- 
ger; not to bring this man and that man, but all, to 
see their awful state and their need of Clirist; not 
to be looking for signs of election, but to teach that 
he who is willing to come, has the sweetest and 
safest evidence thereof that can be enjoyed, for he 
never would have been willing, if Gud hed not 
made him so. You who hear the alarming words 
of warning and still continue hardened, give an 
awtul proof that you are rejected of God, while 
your repeated rejection of his counsels makes your 
condemnation just; yet hardened as you have been, 
when once your hearts are softened by the power 
of divine grace, the Lord is ready to blot out your 
sins by the precious blood of Christ. Hence we 
have nothing to do but to tell the world, in the ful- 
lest language of free grace, “ Behold there ie set 
before you an open door, and no man can shut it.” 
Revelation iii. 8.— Rowland Hill. 


VALUE OF HUMILITY. 


“It is possible that those very prayers of ours of 
which we are most ashamed, are the most pleasing 
to the Lord, and for that reason, because we are 
ashamed of them. When we are favoured with 
what we call enlargement, we come away toler- 
ably satisfied with ourselves, and think we have 
done well. A thought of that sort, so contrary to 
the brokenness and abasement of spirit which be- 
comes a pardoned dependent sinner, may be more 
justly offensive to the Lord, than ali that darkness, 
confusion, and wandering, which we bewail, but 
cannot remedy. What, my dear Sir, is the proper 
attainment of an 
which distinguishes him from a young convert? 
Your years of experience qualify you to be a proper 
judge of this question. Is it that he has a greater 
command of his own thoughts—that he has at 
length acquired some kind of sufficiency to main- 
tain a spiritual frame of mind, and to stand proof 
against surrounding temptations? Or is it not rather 
that, from what he has seen and felt in the course 
of his experience, he has acquired a quicker and 
more abiding sense of his own nothingness, and 
the desperate deceitfulness and wickedness of his 
heart, than he could possibly be possessed of at his 
first setting out; and therefore has made a nearer 
approach to the character ofa broken and contrite 
spirit, which the Lord speaks of as his peculiar de- 
light? It seem to me that they are the greatest 
Christians who are most sensible of their own weak- 
ness—are brought most into the spirit of a little 
child, and to whom, of course, Jesus, in all hig 
characters and offices, is more immediately neces- 
sary and precious. When we are thus weak, we 
are strong. In this way we die to self: and instead 
of being impatient and uneasy (as we once were,) 
that we have neither wisdom, strength, nor right- 
eousness of our own, we are glad to be nothing, 
that Christ may be more illustriously manifested to 
be All in All. Surely, had I only needed him now 
and then to help me (as we say) at a dead lift, I 
could not have felt myselfso much indebted to him, 
as by having found myself unable to take one step, 
or to think one thought aright, without him from 
first to last."—Rev. John Newton's twenty-five 
Letters. 

Christ would be loved for all he did, and for all 
he is; and we cannot Jove him for one, without 
loving him for the other. The eense of his bene- 
fits will be in proportion to the sense we have of 
our own sinfulness, which cannot be without an 


earnest desire to be delivered from it—T. Adam. 


and veteran believer, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


_ given us some notices of the death of Mr. Rose- 


“forming their quorum from the Presbyteries of 


- -alt., after a protracted illness. 


ence and comfort which are supposed to impart 


_ fence, on account of their prominence in the pub- 


- mystery, for which there is no solution. - Suicides 
- in the United States have been alarmingly multi- 


another god. 
disposed to cast it aside as an incumbrance. They 


-alone are safely kept, who are kept by the Lord. 


_ the-tornado to.the balmy summer breeze, as foul 


* might be adduced in illustration. There is a mys- 


- gtrange, hazardoas, and untried actions, if there 


tating the mode of suicide, if not in encouraging | 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1840. 
Taams— Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 


To. communications 
bave'been Gecessarily deferred, 


4 Faruens or ovr there not others 
‘who will imitate the example of oar highly es- 
teemed correspondent Princetoniensis, who has 


burgh, ‘by furnishing for our columns authentic 
“anéedotes of some others of the early clergy of our 
Charch, of whom there is as yet no permanent 
memorial 
Synop oF Missount.— This Synod, which has 
teen kept in a state of suspended. animation for 
the last two years, has at length had a meeting, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Si. Charles. The meet- 
ing was harmonious. 


An Epiror Deceasen.—The Rev. Zechariah 
Mead, Editor of the Southern Chorchman, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, departed thie life on the 27th 
He is spoken of 
in terms of high commendation by the Episcopal 


press. 

A Roumour.—The editor of the Christian Reg- 
ister of Boston, (a Unitarian paper) says : 

“ A rumour, it would seem, is abroad, that an 
edition of this Catechism (the Westminster) has 
recently been published, under the direction of 
eminent Orthodox divines, wherein the doctrine of 
original sin has been greatly modified, so that in 
place of the phrases, (in the answers to the 16th 
and 18th questions ) ‘ sinned in him,’ and ‘the guilt 
of Adam’s sin,’ which have been stricken out, we 
have language implying that each man is a sinner 
only on account of his own actions.” 

We presume by orthodox, is here meant the 
semi-pelagianism of New England, in contradis- 
tinction from Unitarianism. ‘The ramour is a sin- 
gular one, if unfounded, and if well founded, we 
hope the authors of the sacrilegious attempt may 
be held up to public notice. } 


Suicipe.—Within a few. days past, two re- 
spectable and wealthy gentlemen, one of New 
York, and the other of Boston, committed suicide 
amidst all those external circumstances of afflu- 


to life its principal charm. These cases are se- 
jected from a number of others of recent occur- 


lic view. That a poor, miserable profligate, who 
has exhausted his reputation, property, and health, 
and who has no one to care whether he livea or 
dies, should venture upon self-destruction, occa- 
sions but little surprise; bat that the retired and 
wealthy merchant, the honoured professional man, 
and the youth ia all the freshness of early and 
brightened hope, should cagt away life as a use- 
less thing, startles and astounds, and is like a 


plied of late, and it is a singular fact, illustra- 
tive we suppose of the power of sympathy, that 
there are periods when it seems to become even 
fashionable to commit the dreadful deed. In Eng- 
Jand and in France, the fact has often been ob- 
served, and it is becoming equally striking in 
our own country. Temporary insanity is, per- 
haps with propriety, generally assigned as the 
cause of suicide, for who bat a madman, it may 
be said, would voluntarily encounter all the con- 
sequences of an act so dreadful? Suill it must 
be admitted that, in most instances, it is not mad- 
mess in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but 
of that kind which consists in a forgetfulness of 
God, ora wilful hardening of the heart against 
him. In many cases of suicide, the partic- 
alars of which we have carefully pondered, 
we have discovered, not the usual evidences 
of an unsound inéellect which exonerated the 
eubject from moral responsibility, but of a 
heart which was not right in the sight of 
God. Pride and disappointment are the prolific): 
causes of self-murder. In one case a sudden re- 
verse of fortune, in which wealth is exchanged 
for poverty, renders life tasteless to him who 
oever worshipped any god but mammon; and in 
another instance, where wealth is amassed, the 
painful conviction that, in despite of all its prom- 
ises, it has no power to impart happiness, de- 
prives the soul of the only hope it had been ac- 
customed to cherish. The irreligious, whether 
poor or rich, have other gods beside the living 
and the true one, and the senseless votaries are 
first deluded, and then destroyed. Such we are 
apprized will be the fate of those who hasten after 
It is true that in most instances, 
the delusion is 80 strong as to conceal the de- 
struction, and it is left for eternity to reveal it in 
all its anmingled horrors; but it is not. infrequent 
that those who have forsaken God, are made sen- 
sible even in this life, that they have trusted in a 
deceitful vanity, and having, as they imagine, no 
other resource, they are disgusted with life, and 


Was there less worldly: mindedness, less sensual- 
ity, and more humble confidence in God, there 
would be more contentment with our lot in life, 
and lese of that mingled feeling of pride, vexa- 
tlon aod bitter disappointment which nerves the 
guicide’s arm. We are aware that there ap- 
pears to be a forwardness to atiribute cases of 
the kind to religious enthasiasm, melancholy or 
monomania, but religion has very little to do with 
the matter. If such cases were investigated, 
they would be found to resolt from the want of 
religion, perverted views of it, or a’ bitter con- 


sciousness of having neglected it too long. As| pomp or honours. 


well might we attribute the destructive effects of 


self-murder to. the pure and merciful Spirit of 
We have before alluded to the effect of sympa- 
‘thy in this matter, and many curious facts 


serious and fatal tendency in the mind, which is 
not properly poised by religion, to venture upon 


be the encouragement of an example. Not-only 
at times are suicides maltiplied, but the modes of 
committing them seem to be dictated by a reign- 
ing fashion. -Thus but very recently in Paris, 
suffocation by the fumes of charcoal seemed to be 
the sole and apptoved mode of dismissing the 
soul from the body. ‘This: latter circumstance 
may serve ta show the effect of the press in dic- 


the thing itself.. Every one must have been 


from all sectarianism. 


scene of his former glory. 


our newspapers, and the particularity with which 


all the details are furnished. ‘The daily perusal 
of sach narratives, must have an injarious tenden- 
cy tn diminishing the horror with which suéh an 
act should be fegarded. The mind becomes in- 
ured to the horrible, until it loses all its repulsive 
features, and that very thing may become desira- 
ble; which was once regarded with aversion. We 
have no doubt that many have thus been encour- 
aged to commit suicide, and perhaps their pur- 
pose has been confirmed by the expectation, that 
according to the usual custom, the wickedness of 
the act would be glossed as a result of temporary 
aberration of mind. Were it possible always to 
connect infamy with the act, it would become lees 
common. We think it was in ancient Rome 
that a mania for suicide among ladies, became so 
fearfully prevalent, us to call for legislative inter- 
ference, and the mischief was at once arrested by 
a law requiring the public exposure of the naked 
bodies of suicides, thus appealing to the sense of 
delicacy and shame in the female heart, as a coun- 
teractive of a feeling which seemed to defy all 
control. 

In a word, all should contribute what he can, 
to the formation of a public sentiment which 
shall strongly and emphatically brand the act of 
suicide as infamous—the newspaper press should 
refuse ever to notice the fact of a suicide—and 
above all, men should have their hearts so filled 
with the feaypf the Lord, as to make them afraid 
to commit any sin, especially one which cuts off 
its perpetrator from all hopes of mercy. 


Tue Roman Catnotnics.or New Yorx.—In the 
city of New York, it is supposed that there are 
eighty thousand Roman Catholics, who may be 
regarded as permanent residents. Confiding in 
their supposed strength, they already regard them- 
selves of much consequence in a political point of 
view, and from the exclusive and ambitious na- 
ture of their religion, it may be presumed they 
will always be found to side politically with the 
party which promises most for their ecclesiastical 
advancement. Other denominations, powerful as 
they may be, will always be divided on politics, 
and that for the simple reason, that they have no 
ambitious desire to render the state subservient to 
their establishment. In this way, the govern- 
ment has nothing to fear from protestantism. But 
it is different with popery. It aims at the sub- 
jogation of the civil government. Its object is 
power. Itis exclusive. It keeps far aloof from 
all other religious denominations, and entertains 
not for them the slightest charity. 

A recent instance of its peculiar spirit should 
not pass without notice. We refer to the appli- 
cation by the Roman Catholics of the city of 
New York, still pending, for a share in the school 
fund appropriated by the State. ‘That they should 
have an equal right to the benefits of such a fund, 
no one, we presume, will question; but unless 
they can have an exclusive privilege, they refuse 
to participate on the same terms with other de- 
nominations. This fund is a general one, design- 
ed to confer the benefits of education on all alike, 
in the public institutions, and is of course free 
No religious denomina- 
tion is known, as such, by this arrangement. A 
plan, however, which shows no partiality, does 
not suit the genius of the professors of the Ro- 
man faith, and they are now actually making ap- 
plication to the City Councils to have a share in 
this fund apportioned to them, that they may ex- 
clusively devote it to the establishment and sup- 
port of Roman Catholic schools! Peculiar fa- 
vour is to be shown to them—the authorities of 
the City and the State are to make a particular 
recognition of popery—the taxes of the people are 
to be devoted to popish schools!! While we 
have always been aware of the ambitious spirit 
of this system, we had scarcely expected that it 
would 8o soon, and so boldly have betrayed it- 
self. It may however be useful to the country, 
in showing what would inevitably happen, should 
popery rule in the ascendant in this country. In 
the mean time, we have little fear that the New 
York City Council will be so infatuated as to do 
an act which will go to establish a State religion, 
for that must be regarded as the religion of the 
State, which enjoys peculiar and exclusive privi- 
leges. 

Tre Wortp’s Great Men.—Preparations on 
a grand and pompous scale are in progress, for the 
transportation of the remains of Napoleon from 
St. Helena, that they may be re-interred in Paris, 
with the honour and magnificence due to so great 
a chiefiain. After mouldering for so many years 
in the solitude of the sea-girt isle, the fragments 
of the man once so much admired and feared, are 
to constitute the chief object in a pageant, to be 
animated by the presence of thousands, and upon 
which unnumbered eyes will be fixed with an 
intentness of gaze which would penetrate the 
pall and coffin. Suppose the wish of the curious 
were gratified, what would that coffin reveal ? A 
few disjointed bones, the only relics of one of the 
proudest, most flattered, most enterprising, and 
most successful of this world’s heroes! 
humiliating! The chiefin a hundred victories, 
the crowned emperor, the idolized leader of noble4 


armies, the recipient of homage from kings and 
emperors, like the lowest menial could not evade 


the shaft of death, or purchase exemption from 


the corruption of the grave! Few men have 
lived, who could boast of a greater host, who 


were ready to pour out their blood for him, and 


few, who were more bitterly execrated, than the 


whose remains are now borne back to the 
But what is great- 
ness? Whatis glory? Let that funeral ceremony. 
tell. The hero is insensible of.the honours paid 
him ; he beholds not the brilliant military array ; 
he hears not the thunder of the cannon. That 
portion of him which thought and redsoned, is 
far away, and occupied with far more momentous 
considerations than those suggested by earthly 
There are the bones of. the 
dead, but where is the living Napoleon? In the 
hands of God for weal or woe, and we dare not. 
‘We may surely ask, however, what special 
claims Napoleon has to the sunwonted honours 
which are about to be paid to his remains? 
What services did he render to his nation, or to 
the world? In the gratification of his restless’ 
ainbition, when wars were waged, nations sub- 
dued, and the whole world convulsed, there can- 
not be a doubt that he was a scourge in the hand 
of the Almighty, for the punishment of the wick-. 
ed, and that some great advantages may have 
resulted to mankind; but it can never be forgotten, 
that he was ambitious, selfish, and regardless of 
the comfort or lives of others. He did not ap- 
pear to be inspired with any good or benevolent 
purpose. His aim was unlimited power, and in 
the effort to attain it, it mattered not to him that 
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was pre-eminently a man of bivod; even millions 
of lives were sacrificed, and other millions ren- 
dered miserable to make him a hero! IJnstead-of 
being a blessing, he was a curse to his kiod. 
The oceans of blood which he shed, the families 
which he bereaved, the lands which he deeola- 
ted, proclaim most affectingly, that he was no 
friend to his race. Why then these emphatic 
honours to his memory? Has the world beeo 
improved by his example, or_is it covetous of 
more such heroes? Does France wish another 
Napoleon, to drain her treasures, ‘and to carry off 
her young men by legions, to be slaughtered in 
battle? This then is the way. Revive the 
memory of the man; heap fresh honours on his 
urn; tell the youth of the country that ambition 
is a virtue; that the man who gains victories by 
the slaughter of thousands, is the admired of all 
admirers, and the imitation of the young men may 
be anticipated, who may become mischievous if 
not great, and realize at least a part of the line— 
“One murder makes a villain, thousands a hero.” 


LaMenT or THE Jews.—As we lately gazed at 
Catherwood’s splendid panorama of Jerusalem, 
and traced out the sacred localities, we endea- 
voured to recal the departed glory of the once holy 
city, and reedify its kingly palaces, and its inim- 
itabletemple. But the attempt was in vain, On 
every side were the visible proofs of Turkish 
dominancy, and on the very site of the holy tem- 
ple, shone the grand and imposing mosque of 


,| Omar—the very ground once consecrated to the 


trae God, now desecrated by a false worship. All 
we could imagine, was the poor and despised 
remnant of Israel creeping through the streets of 
their once glorious city, and cowering before 
their imperious and cruel masters. ‘The Jews 
who still reside in Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood, are sadly degraded, but they have not lost 
all their sensibilities. The oppression they have 
experienced, and the miserable shifis to which 
they are driven to gain a precarious livelihood, 
have not entirely effaced their love for their holy 
places, or rendered them regardless of their wor- 
ship of the true Jehovah. This is especially true 
of the Caraite Jews. Seldom have we felt our 
esteem for the Jewish character rise so high as 
when listening to Joseph Wolff, the missionary, 
chaunt the lament which the Caraite Jews at Je- 
rusalem are accustomed responsively to repeat, 
on some public occasion, in the most mournful 
Strain, and as they kneel or sit down, if we re- 
member aright, near the walls of their captive 
Zion. The scene was vividly recalled, as we 
fixed our interested gaze on the almost living 
panorama. Our readers may be pleased to see 
this chaunt as given by Wolffin his journal. It 
is chaunted alternately by priests and people, 


“On account of the palace which is laid waste, 

We sit down alone and weep; 

On account of the temple which is destroyed, 

We sit down alone and weep; 

On account of the walls which are pulled down, 

We sit down alone and weep; 

On account of our majesty which is gone, 

We sit down alone and weep; 

On account of our great men who have been cast 
down, 

We sit down alone and weep; 

On account of the precious stones which are burned, 

We sit down alone and weep; 

On account of the priests who have stumbled, 

We sit down alone and weep; 

On account of our kings who have despised Him, 

We sit down alone and weep; ai 

We beseech thee, have mercy on Zion— 

Gather the children of Jerusalem, 

Make haste, Redeemer of Zion— 

Speak to the heart of Jerusalem. 

May beauty and majesty surround Zion— 

And turn with thy mercy to Jerusalem, 

Remember the shame of Zion— ! 


‘Make new again the ruins of Jerusalem. 


May the royal government shine again over Zion— 
Comfort those who mourn at Jerusalem, 

May joy and gladness be found upon Zion— 

A Branch shall spring forth at Jerusalem.” 


ArFiniTies.—The editor of the Churchman, 
who is the strenuous defender and advocate of 
the Oxford Divinity, in noticing the life of Wick- 
liffe, by Margaret Coxe, (which our readers will 
find noticed under the head of Recent Publica- 
tions in our paper of to-day,) uses the following 
extraordinary language, which from the mouth of 
a Protestant, is as singular as praisé of the book 
would be from the mouth of a papist. 


“ Ag it is, we fear that her “ Life of Wickliffe” 
is more fitted to keep alive prejudice and error in 
the minds of the young than to convey historical 
and scriptural truth. « The account of the Pauli- 
cians, pp. 40, 41, seems to show that she has been 
misled by the ignorance of Milner, The Albigen- 
ses, pp. 48, 49, &c. are classed with the Walden- 
ses, and are made to excite the sympathy and ad- 
miration of the youthful reader for their merits as 
well as their sufferings. The story of Wickliffe 
himself in the hands of Mrs. Coxe (and not in hers 
alone) is rat!era romance than a sober narrative ; 
it bears with a severity beyond what is just against 
the Church of Wickliffe’s age, and sets forth the 
character and actions of the Reformer with an ex- 
uberance of eulogy beyond what his merits will 
warrant.” 


Horrors or War.—The following extract from 
a narrative of the Affghan- war in 1839, affords 
an impressive instance of the horrors of war. 


“At this moment groups of fatigued @oldiers were 
resting on their arms in the low ground below the 
citadel, and many of the wounded had been collect- 
ed there preparatory to their being carried toa 
place of.security, whilst hundreds of horses of the 
vanquished Affghans, frightened by the fire, were 
galloping wildly about the area. wn, with sur- 
prising activity, came this troop of desperate fugi- 
tives amongst these detached parties, who sprang 
on their feet in a moment and directed a fire against 
them. The Affghans, as they rushed furiously on, 


‘cut right and Jeft with surprising force with swords 


as sharp as razors, not only atarmed and active 
soldiers and sipahees, but at the wounded as they 
lay, at their own terrified animals, at every object 
which crossed their path. A wild fusillade was 
opened upon them by the troops on. the slopes of the 
citadel, and in the midst of a scene of indescribable 
confusion the native soldiers, gathering in threes 
and fours around each furious Affghan, shot and 
hunted them down like mad dogs, until the destruc- 
tion of the whole party was completed. ‘The writer 
of this narrative happened to have an opportunity 
of observing closely the effect of one of the swords 
of these desperate men. A soldier of the Queen’s 
had received a bullet through his breast plate. His 
blood had flowed in a crimson stream down to his 
very boots as he lay, apparently in a swooning state, 
in a dooley, with his right arm extended over the 
side of it. An Affytian, in his progress tgwards the 

te, nearly severed with one blow the exposed 
imb from the body of the prostrate and defenceless 
soldier. He arose, supporting it.with the other 
hand, and staggered against the wall in speechless 
agony; but the balls of numerous sssailants soon 
took vengeance for their comrade’s sufferings. The 
scene now excited feelings of horror, mingled with 
compassion, as one by one the Affghans, sunk un-| 
der repeated wounds upon the (ground, which was 


France, which he pretended to aggrandize, should 


strock with the frequency of such- publications in 


strewed with bleeding, mangled, and convulsed 


sheepskin.” 


a great variety of heads, the thoughts on educa- 


| 
stiffly stretched in calm but grim repose ; here the | 
last breath was yielded. up through clinched teeth 
in attitudes of despair and defiance, with hard strug- 
gle and muttered imprecation ;. and there a faint 
*Ue Ullah,’ or * Buraee khooda,’ addressed half in 
devotion to God, half in the way of entreaty to man, 
alone testified that the mangled sufferer yet lived. 
The clothes of some of the dead and dying near 
the entrance had caught fire, and in addition to the 
agony of their wounds, some were enduring the 
torture of being burnt by the slow fire of their thick- 
ly-wadded vests, and singed and hardened coats of 


Ecciestasticat.—On ‘Tuesday evening, 8th 
instant, the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway was installed 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Penn Township. 
The Rev. Henry A. Boardman preached the ser- 
mon from Psalm ii. verse 6,“ Yet have I set my 
King upon my holy hill of Zion.” The sermon 
Was not only appropriate and eloquent, but was 
marked with evidences of the production of a mind 
made brilliant by research and observation. The 
Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D.D. presided, and delivered a 
solema and impressive charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev. Joseph H. Jones delivered the charge to 
the congregation, which was replete with eloquent 
passages of admonition and persuasives to duty. 
Notwithstanding the weather was unfavourable, 
the audience was large, and manifested, by atten- 
tion, their interest in the exercises. The whole 
of the services were of the most interesting char- 
acter, and we sincerely trust that the connexion 
thas formed between the pastor and this people, 
will abundantly redound to the glory of God in 
the promotion of the cause of the blessed Redeem- 
er in this important branch of our beloved Zion. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of 
Newcastle, held on the first instant, Mr, Alfred 
Nevins, lately a licentiate of the Carlisle Presby- 
lery, was ordained to the work of the holy minis- 
try, and installed pastor of the church of Cedar 
Grove, in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. On 
this occasion, the Rev. Joseph Barr presided; 
the Rev. W. W. Latta preached the sermon; the 
Rev. J. N. C. Grier gave the charge to the pastor; 
and the Rev. John Wallace to the people. 

Also on the third instant, by the same Presby- 
tery, Mr. William R. Work, a licentiate under 
their care, was ordained and installed pastor of 
the church of White Clay Creek, in Newcastle 
county, Delaware. The Rev. A. G. Morrison 
presided ; Rev. J. M. Dickey preached the ser- 
mon; Rev. J. N. C. Grier delivered the charge to 
the pastor; and Rev. Alfred Hamilton the charge 
to the congregation. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Young Lady's Companion: in a series of Let- 
ters, by Margaret Coxe, author of * Botany of 
the Scriptures,” ** Wonders of the Deep,” $c. 
Columbus, Isaac N. Whiting, 1840. 12mo. 
pp. 348. 

This is the second edition of an admirable 
book, which we justly commended on its first 
appearance, and we now cordially renew our re- 
commendations, Young ladies would be impro- 
ved by cherishing such a companion. 

The Life of John Wycliffe, D.D. By Margaret 
Coxe, author of the ** Young Lady's Compan- 
ton,” &c. Fc. Columbus, Isaac N. Whiting, 
1840. 18mo. pp. 272. 

This sketch of the life of the great English re- 
former, is prepared by a skilful pen, and comprises 
a very full, though condensed, view of the times 
in which the eminent subject flourished. The 
estimable writer promises a “ series of biographi- 
cal sketches of the most conspicuous actors in 
that great contest, which for a long period was 
carried on openly between the disciples of a cor- 
ropted, and of a purer form of Christianity.”” We 
most cordially wish her success in this enterprise. 
This, and the preceding, may be had at Mr. Whe- 
tham & Son's Book-store, Philadelphia. 


Feed my Lambs. By Daniel Wilson, D.D., Bishop 
of Calcutta. New York, 1840, Robert Carter. 
18ino. pp. 136. 

A Christian Bishop is most worthily employed 
in feeding the lambs of Christ’s flock. The Epis- 
copal Bishop of Calcutta is already highly es- 
teemed for his writings, and in this little book he 
is seen condescending to the humblest intellects, 
and ministering to infant auditors. In the four 
addresses which are contained in it, the writer 
has, in our judgment, succeeded most remarkably 
in adapting his language to the understanding of 
children, without in the slightest degree compro- 
mising the dignity of his subject. 

The Young Mother's Delight in the Guidance of 
her Child’s Intellect. By Wm. Martin, editor 
of the London Educational Magazine. Also, 
The Dulies of Mothers. By Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
Boston, James Loring, 1840. 18mo. pp. 216. 
The author of the first part has collected under 


tion, which he had at different times suggested 
in the Educational Magazine. Although these 
thoughts stand apart without the connexion of a 
regular treatise, yet they are practical, judicious, 
and wellexpressed. The address of Mr. Kirk, on 
the duties of mothers, is earnest, and the thoughts 
of Mrs. Sigourney on the training of boys an 
girls, are brief, but valuable. . 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 

A very large and interesting meeting of the 
friends and patrons of Sunday Schools, residing in 
the South-western district of the county of Phila- 
delphia, was held at the Salem charch, on Thurs- 
day evening 3d inst. Joseph Watson, Esq. was 
called to the chair, and J. E. Negus, was appointed 
secretary. 

The devotional services of the evening were 
conducted by Rev. M, Miller, pastor of Salem 
church, and very appropriate and interesting ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. Mr. 
Chambers, and others. 

An Association was formed on the spot, embra- 
cing a large number of influential and efficient 
labourers in the good cause, and the most encour- 
aging prospects are presented, that a‘new impulse 
is about to be given to the interests of Sunday 
schools in that section of Philadelphia. We under- 
stood the object of the Association to be, chiefly to 
gather into Sunday schools the neglected and des- 
titute children, and youth, who so greatly abound ; 
and that sectarian or denominational! influence, has 
no part in the organization. The following gen- 
tlemen constitute the Executive Committee of the 
Society, and we sincerely wish success to the laud- 
able and- benevolent design which they seek to ac- 
complish. 

Executive Committee.—J. M. Linnard, W. W. 
Wood, John Alexander, John Dalzell, J. E. Ne- 
gus, John McGuire, R. Buist, Thos. Mumford, J. 
S. Cummings, O. Brooks, A. Elmes, R. Wells, L. 
P. Haskell, M. Walker, J. S. Walter, Edward 
Carr, Chas. G. Clarkson, J. R. Wilmer: 

May we not hope that a similar effort will be 
made with the same spirit, in other portions of the 
county ! A Resipent IN THE District. 


Christ came to teach a pure morality, and as- 
sert the necessity of a perfect law-keeping, but 
does not expect to find it in us; he therefore 


be drained of its best treaeures, and blood. He and heaving carcasses. Here wereghastly figures} wrought it for us.— Rev. T'. Adam. 
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If it be conceded that we haye not yet done all 
‘that we could in supporting the work of Foreign 
Missions, we may next inquire, How that general | 

best secured! Two things are 


support can be 
necessary—first, a willi on the part of 
Christians to help forward this work. ‘This wil- 
lin must be based on a solemn, intelligent, 
and affectionate sense of duty, produced by scrip- 
tural views of our own obligations and of the wants 
of the heathen, and not by mere excitement of the 
passions under some passing cause. Herein is 
the responsibility uf ininisters ; they are to instruct 
their e on this subject, and tourge on them 
the faithful performance of duty. And herein is 
the importance of missionary iutelligence, widely 
spread among the churches, for no people will act 
rightly nor long in the dark. 

A second thing hardly less essential, is that an 
application be made to every member of our con- 
gregations, for that aid which they may feel able 
or disposed togive. Good intentions or kind feel- 
ings avail but little, unless expressed by actual 
effort ; but in some cases people entertain the kind- 
est regard for the missionary cause, without hav- 
ing an opportunity of showing their good will by 
their liberality; and in other cases perhaps far 
more numerous, a judicious request for co-operation 
might awaken a strong sense of duty, where there 
has been only indifference. Let our church-ses- 
sions take proper measures to give an opportunity 
once a year, of helping this work to every worship- 
per in all our churches. Whether this opportuni- 
ty be given by cards or subscription papers in the 
church, or by the Elders calling on the members 
of the congregation, or by the appointment of col- 
lectors, male and female, to cal] on all who live in 
given districts, or by any other arrangement—is an 
important question, but one which may be safely 
left to the discretion of Church-sessions, to be de- 
cided by them in views of the circumstances of each 
congregation. Experience in many cases speaks 
strongly in favour of the amg of personal applica- 
tions. But the point to be looked to mainly is, 
thateach worshipper have the opportunity of giving 
something, whether it be a penny, or a sixpence, 
or any largersum. Let the Pastor and Elders see 
to it that this be done. No matter how small the 
gift, nor how poor the giver; it is the privilege 
even to the poorest to do something for him, 
through whose unequalled poverty they will be- 
fore long become richer, than the proudest owner 
of mere earthly treasures. The two mites of the 
poor widow should never be refused, and there 
should be a treasury open into which she may cast 
them ; a blessing may follow them, to herself first, 
and to many others through her gift. 

Besides this regular congregational effort there 
may be numerous instances where Societies, Sab- 
bath-schools, family circles, or individuals could 
make additional donations, without at all interfering 
with the regular, annual contributions of the church. 
Individuals may often have thanks to give for mer- 
cies to themselves, and may have no more appropri- 
ate way of expressing their gratitude, than by offer- 
ing gifts for the service of their Lord. Especially 
when they approach the close of their stewardship 
on earth, does it become proper for them to consider, 
whether they have already performed all their duty, 
in this respect, towards their dying fellow men in 
heathen lands; and if not, they may well inquire 
what it is still practicable for them to do, in the 
final settlement of their earthly affairs. Even those 
who are not conscious of any deficiency in times 
past might often, with much propriety, regard the 
cause of Christ as one of their heirs, entitled to a 
liberal provision. 

It is peculiarly important to teach our children 
to begin aright in these matters. Let them early 
learn to fee] compassion for the destitute, let them 
early taste the luxury of doing good ; the moral in- 
fluence of correct habits of teeling and of acting 
would be invaluable to our children, and to the 
Church in future years, whose members they will 
so soon become in our stead. In this pointof view, 
our Sabbath-schools and our family circles are 
spheres of most important usefulness. 

Associations might in many places be formed to 
great advantage, particularly among the female 
members of our congregations. ‘lheir object might 
be to collect two cents each week from every mem- 
ber. Their organization could not be too simple. 
A few persons living within a convenient distance, 
in some neighbourhood of the congregation for ex- 
ample, might agree together as touching this thing. 
This agreement would be their Constitution, for 
large words sometimes denote simple things. The 
would need no other officers than one or two Col- 
lectors, to receive the stated contributions, and to 
py them over once a month, or once a quarter. 

here might be several of these little associations 
in the bounds of a congregation; and the Pastor 
would, doubtless, take pleasure in speaking of their 
efforts publicly once a year, with a good word of 
encouragement. Where regular societies were 
not formed, individuals might act on this plan them- 
selyes, and might seek the co-operation of their im- 
mediate acquaintances. How large a sum could 
thus be collected! Twocents each week from all 
the female members of our congregations, would 
make more than $100,000 a year. And with what 
perfect propriety might this course be pursued, 
under the kind approval of the Pastor and Elders! 
Meekly and quietly, in harmony with her own 
most valued character, might woman thus engage 
in aiditig the cause of her Saviour, testifying at 
once her love for his blessed name, and her com- 
passion for the deeply degraded mothers and daugh- 
ters, who toil out their lives in heathen countries. 

The importance of small contributions is not, 
perhaps, duly considered. There is something daz- 
zling, it is true, in the hundred dollar donations of 
individuals and the liberal contributions of wealthy 
congregations. We are far from undervaluing 
them, though we admire the heart, or rather the 
grace, that can give large sums in the midst of the 
allurements and the artificial wants that common- 
ly attend the possession of large ryt much 
more than we do the largest piles of gold and sil- 
ver, we are thankful for the liberality that is dis- 
played, but more for the disposition that prompts it. 
Still, two things we must not forget—the greaf 
mass of the Saviour’s followers are not the rich nor. 
the great of this world, and yet large numbers are 
of invaluable service to every cause that depends 
for its support on the people at large. These two 
elements should never be overlooked in calculating 
the moral power of the Church, especially of a 
Church constituted like the a 
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THE POWER OF CONTRARY CHOICE. 


I have just read in the October number of the 
“ Princeton Review,” an article with the above 
caption, which I wish every person in our Church 
couldalso have an opportunity of doing. Nay more— 
[ wish that the brethren on the other side, could 

ive it a disinterested and attentive perusal. This 
it deserves on several accounts: First, it ie worth 
reading for the classic purity of its style. Secondly, 
it is valuable as a specimen of powerful argument 
and luminous metaphysical discussion. But still 
more; itis worthy of consideration as a fair, Chris- 
tian and scholar-like presentation, by a mind of 
great light and power, of a vital position in relation 
to the diversities of doctrinal opinions, which have 
for sonie time agitated the Christian world, — 

I agree entirely with the writer, that this is the 
Proton Pseudos, the cardinal point in the doctrinal 
difficulties of the Church, and if | am able to torm 
a judgment on the subject, he touches it with the 
very wand of truth itself. Like a skilful chemist, 
he puts the several systems, or rather the several 
diversities of the one system, to the test, and really 


‘the residuum is too offensive and too obviously im- 


pure any longer to deceive. 

He takes up the three phases of the doctrine of 
the freedom of the Will, as taught by Beecher, 
Tappan, and Taylor, viz: That according to the 
first of these gentlemen, there is in the will a pow- 
er of making its choices.“ different, or contrary to 
what actually occurs at the same instant, under 
precisely the same internal and externa] motives, 
and the same objects offered to their election.”— 
The second of these gentlemen, has the will passed 
aloft above all objects of reason and desire, in a 
happy state of perfect indifferency ; or, as Mr. Tap- 
pan himself expresses it, “a will which has not its 
nature correlated to any objects, but a will indiffer- 
ent ;” for if it were not so, he says, its action would. 


be necessary, and consequently it would be depri- 
ved of all ociom! That is, unless the will has 


no will, it cannot havea will! If :eason or desire, 


or any. possible motive can act upon it, or disturb 
its state of passivity or indifference, it is and must 
be under “ the tem of a fatal necessity.”— 
We would naturally suppose, that absurd as Dr. 


Beecher's system is, this so far beyond it, as to 
be the ne plus ulira of all that is, or can be, 
metaphysically puerile and preposterous. In this, 


however, the reader would be 
for he is far from reaching “ climscteric to 
which the doctrine necessarily risea by the demands 
of logical consistency ;” for Mr. Taylor, or the 
“ Christian Spectator,” tells us, that it bel to 
the very essence of moral agency, that the will is 
of such a nature, or in such a state, as to be able 
to sin, “‘ despite of all opposing power.” That is, 


reatly mistaken; 


Almighty, even, cannot, by any motives or influ- 
ences, either from without or within, prevent it! 
Now, if the former be the essence of all that is 
absurd, how nearly does this approach towards all 
that is infidel and blasphemous! 

This most horrible dogma, to which “ logical 
consistency” brings the New-school doctrine of the 
Will, the Reviewer discusses, and dissects, and en- 
lightens, till he makes it plain, either that it is falee 
doctrine, or that nothing “ which God does or for- 
bears to do through all eternity, is the reason or 
canse, positive or privative, why moral agents act 
as they do act.” And then, “ of course, the doctrine 
of decrees is subverted. ‘There can be noevidence 
of God’s providential government, as concerns the 
actions of free agents, or things depending 
them. Therecan be no evidence that any work of 
his Spirit upon the souls of men, is the reason or 
cause of their turning to God. Indeed, no work of 
any sort can be the cause of such a change in them 
who have power to sin, despite ofall opposing power; 
for 1t cannot produce the change until they permit 
it, by the very terms of the statement. ve an 
end is made of efficacious grace.” Nor is even this 
all; for as the Reviewer shows, “if it be indispensable 
to moral agency that the infallible prevention of 
moral agents from sinning, may involve a contra- 
diction, what proof can exist that the saints will 
persevere untosalvation?” Here then thedoctrine 
of perseverance of the saints falls with that of the 
decrees and efficacious grace! And if, as Taylor- 
ism says, “ how can it be proved that a thing will 
not be, when, for ought that appears, it may be,” 
then what proof have we of the continuance in 
holiness and happiness of angeleand glorified saints? 
“a fearful prospect this,” as the Review says, “ for 
all holy intelligences!” This doctrine, then, when 
led out to its logical and natural results, is destruc- 
tive of the very marrow of evangelical truth, do- 
ing away with Decrees! E ious Grace! Per- 
severance of the Saints ! the continuance of Saints 
por Angels in a. / nay that “ even him- 
self may not lapse from purily ! 

But tosum up all, “if nothin the acti 
of this power possesses mora] quality, or can 
sinful or holy; then surely there can be no native 
and hereditary sinfulness in man, if, indeed, there 
can be any of any sort.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, my object in this communica- 
tion is, to turn the attention of your readers to this 
able article, and to suggest the propriety, to some 
of God’s people who are favoured with the means, 
of printing it in the form of a tract. If this can- 
not be done, I would commend the oonsideration of 
it to the Committee of Publication.” Might it 
not be reviewed and enlarged, by the author, and 
then given to the Church through our eal 


For the P 
MURDER OF REV. JOHN ROSEBURGH. 


Some account of the murder of Rev. John Roseburgh, 
by the Hessians, during the Revolutionary War. 


It is a subject of regret that we have suffered 
the witnessess of many interesting events which 
occurred during the Revolutiovary War, to pass 
away without making any permanent record of 
them for the benefit of posterity. ‘The part which 
the whole body of Presbyterians took in that con- 
test is well known. ‘There was scarcely a mem- 
of that denomination who was not firm and zeal- 
ous in his adherence to the cause of American 
liberty and independence. They, or their fathers 
had felt the yoke of oppression in their native land 
which drove them to seek freedom, civil and reli- 
gious, in this new world ;and they were apprehen- 
sive from attempts which had been made already, 
that they would again be saddled with a prelatical 
government ; and that a meagre toleration was all 
they could expect, if this country continued in 
subjection to Great Britain. And it may truly be 
said, that Presbyterians in every country, have 
been the cordial friends and staunch supporters of 
civil liberty. According to the scriptural proverb 
“like priest like people,” so it was in this case, 
the Presbyterian clergy were animated by the 
same spirit as their people, or rather they led on 
their people and infused their spirit into them, in 
this noble contest. The influence of ministers 
over their congregations was, in those days, very 
different from what it is now. Then, in all im- 
pa matters, civil and religious, they were 
ooked up to with reverence and confidence, as 
though they had been oracles. And the rules of 
prudence which Are now judged to be expedient, 
in regard to ministers engaging ia politics were ut- 
terly set aside. They, in fact, were the leading 
politicians among their people ; and many of them 
extended their influences far beyond the precincts 
of their own parishes. And they freely and bold- 
ly discussed political matters in the pulpit; en- 
couraging and stimulating their people, to render 
all the aid in their power, to the glorious cause, in 
which their country was embarked. When men 
were wanted, they made use of private and public 
exhortation to induce the young men of their 
charge to enlist; or voluntarily to go out as mili- 
tia, for three or six months. Bu 
did not stop here ; they sometimes accompanied the 
new recruits to the camp, and partook of all their 
toileand dangers. The writer has understood, that 
the Jev. John B. Smith, D. D. of Virginia, and then 
President of Hampden Sidney College, actually 
formed a company from his own students and tnarch- 
ed attheir head tomeettheenemy. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Graham, also in the great valley of Virginia, 


the progress of Tarlton at Rockfish Gap. Seve- 
ral of them became chaplains, and remained during 
a considerable part of the war in the camp. 
Among these was the Rev, J. F. Armstrong, late 
of Trenton city. The tragical end of Mr. James 
Caldwell and his wife is universal'y known, and 
become a part of our history. But the brave 
and patriotic conduct of many others, though well 
known at the time, and still remembered by a few 
aged persons, is in danger of sinking, gradually, 
into complete oblivion. Among the Presbyterian 
clergy of Pennsylvania, who greatly distinguish- 
ed themselves, by their zeal and exertions, in the 
cause of their country, was the late Dr. Geo. 
Duffield, pastor of the Presbyterian Church on 
Pine street. His whole sou! was inflamed with 
patriotic zeal, and his impressive eloquence was 
often employed in promoting the cause of America, 
in her unequal but righteous struggle. But pro- 
bably, there was not a more yes and enthusias- 
tic friend of liberty and independence, than the 
Rev. W. Carmichael, minister of the Presbyterian 
church on the Forks of Brandywine. His zeal was 
inextinguishable, and his exertions: indefatigable : 
his influence among the people was also great, and 
were able to bear arms, to go immediately to the 
army. While the British had possession of Phila- 
delphia and the country around, and Washington 
and his army were encamped at Valley Forge, Mr. 
Carmichael had became so notorious for his ardent 
patriotism, that it was reported and commonly be- 
lieved, that the British general sent out men to en- 
deavour secretly to sieze him; but by his own 
vigance and that of his friends he escaped all 
the snares laid for him ; or rather by the interposi- 
tion of a kind Providence, he was protected from 
all the machinations of his enemies. Many anec- 
dotes are still remembered and circulated in Ches- 
ter county, respecting his ardour and enterprize, in 
promoting his country’s cause, both from the pul- 
pit, and by private persuasion. He was frequent- 
iy called to preach before the American army, or 
ivisions of the same; on which occasions, his 
patriotism was wont to blaze forth to the astunieh- 


|ment of all, and to men of cuoler temperament, he 


as the Spectator afterwarde explains it, that God — 


t their patriotism - 


marched with the riflemen, suddenly raised to stop — 


was exerted to the utmost, to prevail on all who | 
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support of American 
michael; 


matter-of regret 
sion of po authentic facts relative tothis clergyman, 


we 


Ve” 


| 
whieh tried-men’s souls.” But my object in send- 
ing you this communication, is, to give a brief ac- 


count of the-death of the Rev. John Roseburgh, 


. 


‘was minister in what was called “ The 
thement,” near Allentown, Northampton county, 
Petinsyivania, 
When Washington, with his dispirited and bro- 
-ken forces, retreated through New Jersey, before 
the superior army of the British; and when many 
patriots began to déspair of their country, and to 
secede to offers of ‘submission, this clergyman so 
exerted himself in Northampton county, as to raise 
ee say a regiment,) and when they 
. ‘marched; he teft his own little family and his flock, 
and-marched with them, in the capacity of a private 
soldier, armed ‘with his own musket, like the rest. 
At Philadelphia, he received the commissiorf of a 
Chaplain to the regiment to which these troops were 
aftactiéd. Joined the American ermy when 
» and were in the rear of the army when 
several skirmishes took place with the advanced 
| Serre the British. During this retreat, Mr. 
h had -became fatigued and exhausted, 
and, -not believing that the enemy were so near, he 
in-isted on stopping at a house between Lawrence 
and Trenton, to obtain some rest and refreshment. 
His friends urged him’ not to stop, but he said he 
troops , & party of Hessians came to the 
house, and finding him there, and observing that 
he .was a clergyman trom his dress, they cruel! 
fell upon him, and inflicted several mortal wound: 
on thig unprotected clergyman. It was as clear a 
case of wanton murder, as ever was committed; 
for he made no resistance, as he was alone, and his 
enemies were many. His body was perforated with 
their balls, and a member of his own congregation, 
‘by the name of John Hayes, took charge of the 
corpse, and buried it next day, in Trenton. As 
soon as Dr. Duffield heard of the sad end of his 
‘brother, he came up,-oF sent up directions to have 
him buried in a decent manner, in the church yard, 
where he now lies. It was reported, at the time, 
that hig murderers suspected, when they killed him, 
that it was Caldwell, whom the British had, as it 
’ Were; outlawed, on account of his zeal, activity, 
and commanding influence. 

What sacrifice of ease, security, and domestic 
comfort, Mr. Roseburgh made, may be inferred 
from the following letters, addr to his wife. 
The first is from Philadelphia, and other places on 

_ his march. 
_ “ My Dearest nion :—I gladly embrace 
this opportunity of letting you know, that I am still 
yours; and also in a tolerable state of health, 
through the tender mercies of our dear Lord. The 
important crisis seems to draw near, which, I trust, 
may decide the inquiry, whether Americans shall 
be slaves or freemen. May God grant the latter, 
however dear it may cost. An engagement is ex- 
nae in a few days. All our company are in 
hiladelphia, in health and good spirits. They 
are under the command of Genera] Putoam, and it 
is expected they will be ordered to the Jerseys to- 
morrow, or next day. I cannot write much at pre- 
sent, only we have heard some encouraging news 
from the Jerseys, but whether true or false, we 
cannot yet determine. My dearest creature, the 
throne_of grace is free and open. I trust you have 
an interest there. It will be interest and 
happiness to live near the throne. You will find 
the way of duty the way of safety. Farewell for 
a while. Please to present my compliments to 
Stephen, Nancy, and all the children. gee 
that God may. pour out his blessing upon you all. 
This from your affectionate husband. 
Joun RosEsuren. 

P.S. Last night I lodged with John Ralston ; 

he is well. 


~ The following was written the following day: 


“ December 26, 1776. 

_ “ My dearest creature upon earth * tc still 
rs in health, through the great ness 
Master. received, this af- 
ternoon, a commission from the “ Council of Safe- 
ty,” to act as chaplain for the third batallion of 
Northampton county Militia, and am now entered 
on the duty of my office. O! that God would ena- 
ble me to be faithful! I hear that orders are given 
to us to cross the river to-morrow, in order to at- 
tack the enemy. We have had an account, this 
evening, by two expresses from head-quarters, op- 
posite to Trenton, that this morning a number of 
our troops crossed the river, before day, above 
Trenton, and defeated a large party of the enemy, 
and took three hundred prisoners, among which 
_ Andrew Allen is one, who is to be sent to Phila- 
delphia goal to-morrow, and we have reason to 
credit the rt, in general. My dear, I have left 
you under a load of care, but God can support you. 
O make him your husband and your trust, and all 
will be well. Ihave sent you up a bushel-and-a 
hulf of salt. [t will be divided at Robert Lati- 
more’s. I have paid for the salt, three dollars; you 
will only have to pay your brother Samuel for the 
carriage. But shall | say mee g concerning the 
one thing needful! But, Alas! I feel so stupid, | 
can say little to the purpose; only, as you and I 
have professed religion, let us attempt to live near 
the throne. O meet me there daily, and if we 
should never more meet personally, yet Jet us meet 
in heart at God's feet, and seek submission to his 
will. Farewell. I am your loving, though unwor- 

thy husband. Joun Rosesurcs.” 

His pext letter is from Bristol. 

“* December 27, 1776, ten o'clock, A. M. 

“ My Dear:—I am still yours, I have but a 
minute to tell you that the company are all well. 
We are going over to attack the enemy. You 
would think it strange to see your husband, an old 

_ man, riding with a French fusee slung at his 
back. This ae last you shall ever receive 
your h 


from I have committed myself, 

, and the dear pledges of our mutual love, to 
God. As | am out of doors, | can write no more. 
I send my compliments to you, my dear, and (to 
the) children. Friends, pray for us. I am your 
loving husband. Joun Rosrsurcs.” 

~~" "Phe above letter was written on the back of the 
followjng handbill: 

“ We have just received orders to march to the 
Jerseys. By express this morning at four o'clock, 
we are assured that General Washington is in pos- 
seasion of Trenton, and that instead of three han- 
dred, there are nine hundred and fifty. prisoners. 
Happy news! Give God the praive.” j 

a Brace I wrote this morning, I have had the op- 

ortunity of hearirg a number of particulars of the 
Porrid epredations committed by a part of the 
British army, which was stationed at and near 
Pennington, under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis” 
Then follows a detail of wanton and cruel bar- 
barities, which, to save the reader's feelings, we 
omit; especially as the account is taken from a 
lic document, published at that time, by order 
the “ Committee of Safety,” and printed by John 


. 


Dunlap. 
‘ One of Mr. Roseburgh’s daughters says, “It was 
forcibly impressed on father’s mind, that he would 


never return: and the night before he left home 

he made his will, from which the following is a 

shortextrect:; 

" Jn the first place, having received many and 
_ gingular blessings from Almighty God in this land 
of my pilgrimage ; more especially, a loving and a 
faithful wife, and og do 
Jeave queath them aH tu the tion, 
Ook from whom received 


m: Being encouraged thereunto. 
cies direction and faithful promise, 
Leave thy fatheriess children, 


-God’s gra- 
er. xlix. 11. 
! and I will pre- 
‘serve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.” 
' We have in our ion a long, pious, and 


delphis. This letter was intended to communi- 
cate in the kindest and most discreet manner, the 
ead intelligence of the death of her husband. The 
whole of it is well worth a place in your columns ; 
but as I have already occupied so much room, I 
| must content myself with a single extract, in which, 
after having prepared his sister, by many pious and 
judicioue rema) ks, he says, “1 know, my dear sis- 
ter, you. have now some trials, and greater may stil! 
be awaiting you; nay, perhaps have already come. 
For if you have not already heard, shall | inform 
you, that I have, from the last information lost a 
dear brother, and you a husband, at Trenton, who 
Iam just now informed, was decently buried, by 
the direction of the Rev. George Duffield, of this 
city. And now, my dear sister, give me leave to 
mourn with you, for I think I do feel the loss 
through every nerve; not only e¢ the loss of a 
brother, but a loss to the Church in general, and 
to his poor fléck in particular. But con- 
er, neither you. nor I have a right to mourn, as 
those that have no hope; for I verily believe our 
loss is in very deed his gain. And now I know, 
that if all the world had*told you that such a dis- 
tion would be for your good, you would not 
lieve it: but when truth iteelf says so, neither 
you nor I have a right to scruple, that it shall be 
otherwise; knowing assuredly, that God, and he 
only, can more than make up for any, nay, for all 
relations. And have we not hisown promise, that 
it shall be so made up? “That all things shal! 
work together for to them that love and fear 
God.” But these things, perhaps, you have Jearn- 
ed more perfectly than I, and methinks I can say, 
through grace, “ thy will, not mine be done.” And 
O my dear sister, cannot you say so too? I know, 
if you can, you must be still a greater debtor to 
Divine grace for it, as well as I; for methinks, I 
am a very great debtor already; and yet to the 
honour of God, I desire to. speak it, he is sti!l ad- 
ding tothe sum. How great think you it will be 
at last? But time fails me. If I had all the elo- 
quence of Paul, gladly would I spend it all, if 
thereby you might receive the least advantage. 
But I know that it is God, and God only, can work 
this great work in you, and for you. And if these 
lines should by his gracious Spirit, be made a con- 
duit, through which you may receive any good, 
see that you give Him all the glory, and that will 
do me all the honour that I desire. Let this be 
your motto, “ Death or Victory.” And though you 
have been, are’ now, and may be hereafter, very 
faint ; yet keep still pursuing the path of holiness, 
for in due time shall you reap if you faint not. 
And please not to forget him who don’t forget you. 
Please to remember me to al] inquirers; and ac- 
cept of the sincere but imperfect hints, that have 
dropped from the pen of your worthless brother, 
Joun Rarston. 
We have also in our hands a sermon written by 
Mr. Roseburgh. It a good specimen of old Pres- 
byterian preaching. The subject is, “ Justification 
by Faith,” and the sentiments of the discourse are 
thoroughly orthodox. It would gratify some friends 
to see it in print, and with that expectation, one of 
hie daughters who resides in the western part of 
New York had it transcribed ; but we cannot urge 
this, as already we have occupied a full proportion 
of your valuable paper. 
o other evidence of the piety of Mr. Roseburgh 
is needed than the letters to his wife, which we 
have published ; and the manuscript sermon of his, 
contains indubitable proof, not only of his soundness 
in the faith; but of his strong, good sense. 
From the extract from his will, given above, it 
is seen that when this good man, and affectionate 
husband and father left home, for the last time, he 
left five children. It will be gratifying to those 
who may take an interest in his tragical but patri- 
otic end, to know, that two daughters still survive, 
and both have families; the residence of one is in 
the congregation of Brandy witie, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Grier is pastor ; the other, as was said before, 
in the western part of New York. 
His grave has not been sought for, but as it was 
probably marked by no epitaph, it cannot now be 
distinguished ; and it matters not; for it will be 
easily discovered, in that day, when the graves 
shall give up their dead. Then his body, like his 
Saviour’s, once marred and perforated with morta) 
wounds, from the hands of men, will come forth per- 
fect in all its members and radiant with glory. 
PRINCETONIENSIS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE DYING HOUR—HEAVEN. 


A Philadelphia paper, of a recent date gives a 
sketch of an Address lately delivered before the 
Anthenian Institute, by a distinguished Citizen, on 
“The Ruling Passion,” in which he uses the 
following language—* The happiest thought in 
the last hours of the dying mother, was the hope 
that she would meet her offspring hereafter— 
heaven would hardly be heaven to her without 
that meeting.” Noman can be more deeply im- 
pressed than [ am, with profound admiration of 
the deep devotedness of a mother’s love. The 
same Great Creator who teaches a “ hen to gather 
her chickens under her wings,” has implanted the 
love of offspring as the pure, irresistible, unselfish 
passion ofa mother’s nature. A few dayssince I met 
with these remarkable words of Matilda, Queen of 
William the Conqueror—“ If my son Robert were 
dead, and hidden far from the sight of the living, 
seven feet deep in the earth, and the price of my 
blood could restore him to life, I would cheerfully 
bid it flow.” The distinguished lecturer and my- 
self will have no dispute as to the all absorbing 
character of a mother’s love. But I object to his | 
estimate of the “ happiest thought in the Jast hours 
ofa dying mother”—and to the opinion that “ Hea- 
ven would hardly be Heaven” without meeting 
the child there. | 
A dying Christian mother has thoughts far more 
important to occupy her mind, than the future 
meeting with her children. These are important, 
and would, no doubt, have their appropriate con- 
sequence in that awful hour, when 
“ How wistfully she looks on all she’s leaving, 
Now no longer hers.” 


But thoughts far more important than these would 
now occupy her mind. She would look back to 
her cundition by nature, and be lost in the con- 
templation of the richness of the grace which 
Baved her from the condemnation to which she 
was exposed. Her mind would be occupied in the 
review of her life—the turpitude of which was 
only surpassed by the mercy which condescended 
to visit her who was so undeserving. And now, 
in her departing hour, she would experience a 
joy. which no earthly relations or possessions could 
tow ; while, filled with the present Deity, she 
anticipated the biessedness of that Heaven on 
which she was about to enter. I cannot better 
express my views of the thoughts that would oc- 
cupy the mind of a dying Christian, than by quot- 
ing some of the last remarks of holy Brainerp. 
A few days before he died, and with an entire cer- 
tainty of the nearness of his departure, he ex- 
claimed—* My heaven is to please God, and glo- 
tify him, and to give all to him, and to be wholly 
devoted to his glory : that is the heaven I long for; 
that is my religion, and that is my happiness, and 
always was ever since I sup I had any true 
religion; and all those who are of thet religion 
shall meet me in Heaven. It is impossible for 
any rational creature to be happy without acting 
all for God: God himself could not make him 
happy in any other way. long to be in heaven 
praising and glorifying God with the holy angels; 
all my desire is to glorify God. My soul breathes 
after God. When shall I come to God, even to 
God my exceeding joy? Oh! for his blessed like- 
ness! I am almostin eternity; I long to be there. 
My work is done ; I have done with all my friends; 
all the world is nothing to me: I long to be in 
Heaven, praising and glorifying God with all the 
“ ' angels. All my desire is to glorify God.” 
feuch be a correct view of the thoughts that 
occupy the mind of the dying Christian, is it true 
to say, in the language of the lecturer, that “ the 
happiest thought in the last hours of the dying 
mother is the hope that she will meet her offspring 
hereafter?” Jam aware that the Prophet aeks, 


“ Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 


should ‘not ‘have 


brother John Ralston, who then resided in Phils- 


‘| tion 


the sow of -her 


the mother have expired, end the subject is about 
to stand in the presence of her 

The other part of the sentence of the distin- 
ished lecturer, is etili more objectionable—that 
“ Heaven would hardly be heaven to her without 
that meeting.” {2 it not ouige that with the 
Bible in our hands, our noti what constitutes 
the happiness of Heaven should be so vague and 
unecriptural? I shall not here discuss the ques- 
hall we recognize our friends in another 
world? The solution of that question has no im- 
portant bearing on the pdint, in the discussion of 
which we are now engaged. I believe the rela- 
tions of father, mother, child, with all their attend- 
ant affections, were designed for man in his social 
state, I will not say they all expire when the 
social state is dissolved by death; but I deny that 
they constitute a material part—I had almost said 
any part, of the happiness of Heaven. Is not the 
love of offepring strongly implanted in the brute 
creation? But as soon us the necessity for sup- 
port and protection has passed, the parent and the 
offspring mix together in the same herds and flocks 
without the slightest recognition. But I repeat, I 
do not deny that we shall know our friends here- 
after. The belief in that doctrine is comforting to 
our nature. Even if it was not true, todisprove it 
could answer no good purpose ; and 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be wise.” 

But will any Christian man, with the Bible in 
his hand, and the experience of a Christian in his 
heart, deliberately say, that “ heaven would hardly 
be heaven toa mother unless she met her offspring 
there?” What makes heaven, even on earth, toa 
Christian? Is it communion with friends? It is 
communion with God. He retires from the obser- 
vation and presence of man-—he calls off hig 
thoughts from all earthly objects, even his dearest 
friends—he looks up to the great I Am, and asks 
that the Holy Spirit may come down and touch his 
heart—he looks upon the Saviour on the cross, and 


tears, he prays, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
And then the Spirit comes, and he is filled with a 
joy which no language can describe—no mind, 
without exprience can conceive. “ Or ever I was 
aware, my soul made me like the chariots of Am- 
minadab,” What makes the joy of the Christian 
“in the day of his espousals, and in the day of the 
gladness of his heart?” It has nv connexion with 
the presence or existence of friends; but it is the 
first-born emotion of the soul, which gives a fore- 
taste of heaven. 

If the happiness of heaven consists in meeting 
with children there, in what does it consist with a 
Christian woman who is nota mother? Are there 
two heavens '—Are there two distinct sources of 
happiness in the same heaven? God is the Sun of 
that system, and the shining of his countenance 
constitutes alike the happiness ofall. Even in this 
world a high degree of religious enjoyment pro- 
duces almost an insensibility to impressions from 
surrounding objects. | 
It may be objected, that when the blessed Sa./ 
viour hung upon the cross in the agonies of death, 
he exclaimed, ‘“* My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me!” But this desertion in that hour of 
agony and blood, was a part of the acccomplish- 
ment of his mission. I believe that many a holy 
martyr has been measurably unconscious of the 
torture of the rack, the tearing of the pincers, or 
the burning of the fagot, when his soul has been 
filled by the presence of Him who walked in the 
midst of the burning fiery furnace, and whose “ form 
was like the Son of Gop.” How then can the 
happiness of a glorified spirit depend on the pres- 
ence of any of the relations of this world? Father, 
mother, child, are classifications here, but saint and 
sinner, are the classifications beyond the grave. 
I admit that the Christian parent, in his hours of 
deepest devotion, has an ardent desire for the con- 
version of his child. I would not eradicate all hu- 
man emotions from human bosoms. I admire the 
conduct of David, who fasted, and wept, and prayed 
while his child lived; but when told he was dead, 
he submitted to the will of heaven, and arose and 
washed, and eat; and when asked the reason of his 
conduct, he replied—* Can I bring him back again? 
[ shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 
[ would allow free action to all the affections which 
adorn our character in the social state; but let it 
not be said, that heaven would hardly be a place 
of happiness to a mother without her child.— 
What is Paul’s description of Heaven! “ But ye 
are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
uumerable company of angels—To the General 
Assembly and Church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Je- 
sus the Mediator of the New Covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than the blood of Abel.” 

Will the reader accuse the writer of these re- 
marks of a want of sensibility to any of the “ tender 
charities” of life? On that point, you who know 
him may judge. David had the feelings of a father 
when he exclaimed in agony. “O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! would God | had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” He had 
the emotions of a friend, when he said, “I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleas- 
ant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was} 
wonderful—passing the love of women!” Asa 
king and father, he wept for his son in the tents of 
Israel—as a friend, he mourned for Jonathan oo 
the mountains of Gilboa. But will any one say that 
their presence in heaven was necessary to the hap- 
piness of the sweet singer of Israel? Let himself 
answer the question: * As for me, I will behold 
thy face in righteous=ess: I shall be satisfied, when 
I awake with thy likeness.” y 
Baltimore, November, 1840. 


Four the Presbyterian, 
CHURCH DEDICATED. 


The first Presbyterian Church of Vienna, Ontario 
county, New York, was dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God on Thursday November the 26th. 
The dedication sermun was preached by the Rev. 
John Gosman, D. D. from Exodus xx. 24. The 
exercises were appropriate, solemn, and impressive. 
The performance of the choir, was well adapted to 
the occasion. A large and attentive audience, 
witnessed the solemnities. 

The congregation, was organized by the Presby- 
tery of Caledonia on the 18th of March last. Mea- 
sures were immediately adopted for the erection of 
a church. | 

The enterprise and public spirit, exhibited by the 
people afford cause for gratitude to the Head of 
the Church as an evidence of devoted attachment 
to the interest of truth and order. In the name 
of the God of Israel they have set up their banner. 
Measures are adopting to obtain the services of 
a stated Pastor. May a Pastor be sent to feed 
them with knowledge and understanding; and come 
- them in the fulness of the blessing of the gospel 
of peace. 
he undertaking commends itself to the sympa- 
thies and prayers Of those who love “ the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” D. M 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tut Srorm.—A severe North-east snow storm com- 
menced on Friday, 4th instant, and raged with great 
violence all along the seaboard in the Atlantic States, 
as well as into the interior of the country, for nearly 
three days. The fall of snow was unusually heavy, 
and seldom witnessed so early in December. Travel- 
ling was interrupted, and the Mails detained on the 
<< Fated for several days, they being completely 
blocked up with the snow. On the coast and rivers, it 
was attended with great damage to vessels, and it is to 
be feared with the loss of many lives. The newspa- 
pers from the different parts of the country, furnish 


ordinary sized paper. At Norfolk, Virginia, and some 
other parts of the South, it was a rain storm. 


Meetine or Concress.—The National Intelligencer 
of Tuesday says: Yesterday, for the first time in a 
great many years, neither House of Congress formed a 
— on the day appointed for the opening of the 

sion, owing to the unprecedented occurrence of the 
roads in all directions being blocked up earlier in the 
season than ever known before, by nearly as heavy a 
fall of snow as is recollected ever to have occurred in 
this part of the country, accompanied by high wind 


and severe cold. In the Senate, sixteen members at- 
tended, and in the House of Representatives one hun- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


womb?” But in thet drenl ‘hour, the duties.of 


with bowed head, and broken heart, and flowing! . 


details enough of the effects of the storm to fill an, 


dred. In the latter , it is probable that a quorum 
dred a the latter in probable that quorum 
doubts as to the Senate. Without the presence of a 
qdprum in both Houses no business can be transacted ; 
80 that it is possible our, readere will not have their 
curiosity gratified by the perusal of the President's 
for a day or two to come. 

We learn from the same paper that on Tuesday 

awe was a quorum in the House, but not in the 
te. 


ParsipentiaL Execrion.—Complete returns of the 
-votes for Electors of President and Vice-President, 
of the United States, have been received from the 
oe The following table exhibits the re- 
wae Tyler Van Buren & Johnson, 
Maine, 

New Hampshire, — 
Vermont, 


7 

Massachusetts, 14 
Rhode Island, 4 — 
Connecticut, 8 
New York, 42 _— 
New Jersey, 8 _ 
Pennsylvania, 30 — 
Delaware, 3 — 
Maryland, 10 —_ 
Virginia, _— 23 
NorthCarolina, 15 
South Carolina, — ll 
Georgia, ll 
Arkansas, 3 
Louisiana, 5 _— 
io, 21 -- 
15 
Indisna, 9 
Tennessee, 15 — 
Mississippi, 4 — 
Michigan, 3 
Missouri, — 4 
Illinois, 5 
Alabama, 7 
60 


) Whole number of Electoral votes, 
to a choice 148 votes.—majority 174. 


Prison Sratistics.—In the following State prisons 
the earnings of the convicts have exceeded the ex. 
penses, during the last year, by the sums set against 
them. Massachusetts. $4433.27; Connecticut, $4511. 
19; Auburn, New York, $3490.25; Kentucky, $15,030. 
92; Ohio, $20037.06. 

In New Hampshire the prison is let out by contracts, 
and of course the earnings equal the expenses. 

In the following, the expenses have exceeded the 
earnings during the same time ;—Sing Sing, in New 
York, $246.47; New Jersey, $5584.16; Philadelphia, 
penitentiary, $18,378.76; do. at Pittsburgh, $7107; 
do. at Baltimore, $3723.36 ; do. at Washington, $14,086. 
69; do. at Michigan $3345.67. 

Number of prisoners in ten penitentiaries at the 
commencement of the year, 2026; at the end of the 
year, 2787; received during the year, 1101; discharg- 
ed by expiration of sentence 669; by pardon, 163; by 
death, 55; recommitted, 82; escaped, 27. 

Lake and River Jmprovement.—The Oswe- 
go County Herald notices the favourable progress this 
work is making under the auspices of the State. It is 
expected it will be completed during the coming sea- 
son. “ It opens,” says the Herald, “ to a new and widely 
extended region the benefits of steamboat navigation 
through the Oneida and Onondaga lakes, as low down 
as the village of Phenix, situate on the Oswego riv.r 
and canal. By the enlargement or reconstruction of 
two locks with a lift of six feet each onthe Oswego 
Canal, the steamboat navigation may be brought down 
to the village of Fulton, ten miles distant from this 
port. Thereby we can connect by ten miles of railroad 
from this village to Fulton, and steamboat navigation 
from thence through the Onondaga lake, with the 
Syracuse and Aubura railroad within three miles of the 
village of Syracuse. 

To enable us to open this communication with the 
extended region of country bordering on the Oneida 
and Onondaga lakes und their outlets, and connect with 
the Syracuse railroad, the next legislature must author- 
ise the construction on the Oswego canal of two lift 
locks between the villages of Fulton and Phenix. 


Missourt.—T he Governor in his late message states 
that the difficulties with the Mormons have entirely 
subsided, with the exceptivn of some slight interrup- 
tions on the northeast border. The governor com- 
plains much of the tales circulated by that body re- 
lative to the conduct of the citizens of Missouri, and 
thinks that the State owes it to its own reputation 
to let the truths of the matter be known, and he there- 
fore recommends the publication of the official testi- 
mony on the subject. 


Congstoca AND Susquemanna Navication.—-The 
Laneaster Intelligencer and Journal of Tuesday con- 
tains a glowing account of the opening of the slack- 
water navigation of the Conestoga, which connects 
with the Susquehanna at Safe Harbour, and thence by 
means of the “Canal to Tide” affords a complete 
water communication to Lancaster and the Chesa- 
peake, giving to the products of Lancaster a wide choice 
of markets, and enabling them either to reach Balti- 
more or Philadelphia, by a new route. There are, it 
seeins, five locks on the Conestoga, commenced in 
1837, by the Lancaster and Susquehannah Slack- 
water Navigation Company, and now affording a safe 
and easy communication. 


Epucation 1n Kentucky.—It is stated in an address 
by Bishop Smith, Superintendent of Public Schools in 
uacke, that of the 140,00) children of the proper 
age to go to school, only about 32,000 are receiving 
education! He further states that it costs about as 
much to educate the 32,000, under the present system, 
as it would to educate the whole 140,000 under the 
Common School system ! 

In one of the Circuit Courts the Judge ascertained 
that not one of fifteen persons summoned as grand 
jurors could read or write hisown name! In another 
county, in a public assembly of about fifty persons not 
one could be found capable of reading and attesting an 
instrument of writing! 


Tue Croton Aquepuct.—We understand from the 
Hudson River Chronicle that the experiment wus 
made on Saturday 28th ult. of letting the water into a 
portion of the Croton aqueduct. The gates were hoist- 
ed at the dam, and the water coursed its way through 
to the vicinity of Mr. Elias Auset’s, a distance of about 
eight miles. The result of the experiment was per- 
fectly satisfactory —N. Y. Com. Ado. 


294—necessary 


Census ory New Hampsnire.—The number of in- 
habitants in New Hampshire, according to a complete 
census, just finished, 234,481. Gain in 10 years, 
14,848. In the official report of this matter, there are 
some interesting itemsstated. Within the State there 
are two males and seven females, over 100 years of 
age; and 94 males, 167 females, between 90 and 100. 
The oldest person is a female, who resides in Brook- 
field. She is 110 years of age. The total number of 
mules in the state is 139,326 ; of females, 145,155. A 
little over one-fourth of the whole pupulation is enga- 
ged in ugricultural pursuits ; about one twenty-seventh 
in commerce; und over one-fourteenth in manufac- 
tures and trades. There are 1422 individuals in the 
learned professions; 1403 pensioners; 179 deaf and. 
dumb ; 154 blind; and 486 insane and idiots. 


Tue Norta Eastern Bounpary.—The St. John, 
N. B. Courier ‘has the following paragraph on the 
movements of the British Commissioners of survey: 
We learn that the Boundary Commissioners have fin- 
ished their labours for the present season; having 
completed the survey of the due North line from the 
river St. John to the Beaver Stream on the Metis.— 
From thence, the Commissioners up the St. 
Lawrence to river Quelle, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding up that river and examining the highlands at 
its sources. ‘They started the last week in October, 
for that purpose, but heavy and cuntinued snow drove 
them back, and they were forced to relinquish their 
operations. Snow icll on the level to the depth of 
eight inches, but on the tops of the hills it was inuch 
deeper. From river Ouelle, the Commissioners pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, from thence Lieut. Broughton, R. 
E., one of the Commissioners, proceeded to New York, 
on his way to England. Mr. Featherstonaugh, the 
younger, remains at Quebec for the present, making 
up returns and completing the plans. It is said to be 
his intention during the winter, to examine the high- 
lands about the heads of the Chaudiere. and the Con. 
necticut, with a view to settle the best mode of coim- 
mencing survey of them next year. 

It appears from the Woodstock Times, that the 
American Commissioners have also been active in 
prosecuting their researches. They have explored 
nearly the whole extent of country between Wood- 
stock and the St. Lawrence, which is reprosented as a 
most desolate and barren region. Nothing but bogs, 
lakes, and marshes, with some broken and irregular 
ridges of highlands, covered with a stucted growth of 
moss clad trees, meet the eye after leaving the St. 
John, some fifteen or twenty miles. The parties that 
went up the Kennebeck and Penobscot, have likewise 
reported, thus completing the whole American sur- 
vey, with the exception of running the Meridian by 
lunar observations, now going on under the direction 
of Major Graham. 


on THE Cursareake Onto Canat.—The 
great tunnel a the Papau ridge, on the line of 
the Chesa 


Ohio Canal, is probably the great- 


est work of the kind in this country. It is gow so far 
completed that the light can be seen through it, the la- 
bourers penetrating from each end of it having met io 
the centre. The length of the tunnel is 3118 fcet— 
‘from the top of the arch to the surface of the ground 
abovo, is, at the highest point, 328 feet. It is to be 
twenty-four feet in diameter, most of which will be 
above the water surface. 


Coat.—Hints are thrown out that anthracite coal 
should be well broken, as cavities in it contain gases 
sealed up, the explosion from which may be most 
disastrous. The cotton mill of Mr. Holbrook, of 
Northbridge, Mass. which was burned on the 13th 
alt., involving a loss of $20,000, took fire in working 
hours, from a slight explosion. A stove was opened 
to replenish the fire—the explosion took place—a spark 
was thrown among the cotton, and the building burnt 
down. 


Tue Pustic Dest.—The amount of Treasury Notes 
outstanding on the Ist inst., according to the monthly 
statement just published by the Secretary uf the Treu- 
sury, is $4,433,823 .38. A considerable portion of 
these notes bear interest. 

Wisconsin Correr.—aA late number of the Wiscon- 


_| sin Enquirer, states that Messrs. W. Alford and P. W. 


Thomas, of New Baltimore, in that Territory, have 
been very successful in smelting copper ore. Witha 
machine which cost only ten dollars, they smelted, in 
nine hours, on the 28th of September, 2500 pounds of 
ore, from which they obtained nearly 70U pounds of 
good pig copper, superior in quality to the South 
American copper. Neither of these gentlemen has 
had any experience in the art of smelting, and the suc- 
cess of the experiment is as gratifying as it is impor- 
tant, that territory abounding in copper ore. 

Senator Exectsep.—Levi Woodbury, Esq., at present 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, was 
elected on Thursday last, by the Legislature of New 
Hampshire, Senator in Congress from that State, for 
the term of six years, from the 4th of March next, in 
the place of Henry Hubbard, whose term will then 
expire. 


Tue Rearing Macuine.—This valuable invention, 
tested and approved by repeated trials, received a premi- 
um at the fair of the American Institute. Theinventor 
is the owner; but like most inventors he wants the 
means for manufacturing the machines, so as to bring 
them into use. Two or three thousand dollars would 
be capital sufficient. Several farmers have offered to 
take them. Whoever reflects on this subject must 
see the great value of this invention. It comes to re- 
lieve the pressure of agricultural labour at the point of 
greatest pressure—the harvest. Is there not some man 
of money who has furesight enough to perceive his own 
future interest in lending his aid to this public bene- 
factor, and becoming his partner,in the avails? The 
inventor is at 67 Liberty street, from 10 to 3 o’clock— 
_ at other times at 77 Charlton street.—N. Y. Com. 


Micnigan.—Returns of the census of every county 
of Michigan, with the exception of Saginaw, a very 
small one, have been received by the Marshal—the 
entire population is about 2]2,000 inhabitants. 


Virainta Paimary Scuoots.—The primary schools 
are undergoing gradual iinprovements : In 3119 schwols, 
there are 26,732 poor children, at anaverage annual ex- 
pense of $2.61, while in 1822 only 3298 were educa- 
ted at an average of $7 .03, which shows that as the 
number of children deriving the benefits of the system 
has increased, the expense of their education has great- 
ly diminished. 


CounTerreiters Arrestep.—From the St. Louis 
Republican of the 23d ultimo, we learn that a nest of 
counterfeiters had been discovered in that city, and 
four of them arrested. The circumstance which led 
to the discovery, was the arrest of a black man at Har- 
risonville, (Illinois,) for passing a counterfeit five dollar 
gold piece, who, on his examination, disclosed the 
names, residences, and plan of operations of the whole 
gang. Some of the police, taking with them written 
directions, and a map of their head-quarters, proceeded 
to the place, where they succeeded in surprising and 
capturing four of them, named William Myers, Samuel 
Griffith, William M’ Millen, and John Richards. They 
found in the house, a lot of implements for counterfeit- 
ing coin. Sixty-eight pieces representing five dollar 
Carolina gold pieces, not finished, very rough; a num. 
ber of counterfeit Mexican dollars and American half 
dollars, very base; several pieces of metal, resembling 
bell metal, that five dollar pieces had been cut from; 
a large quantity of zinc, ore, and other kinds of metal. 
The house was kept by Myers, (the leader) who went 
by the name of Myats. He represented himself as a 
lock-smith—but no tools were found pertaining to that, 
butavice. Several pieces of guld and silver coin were 
found on his person. The constables took into their pos- 
session all their trunks, papers, clothing, &c., and have 
information that will probubly lead to the detection of 
the balance of the gang, who are said to be located, 
some in St. Charles, and other counties in this State, 
and some in Illinois. Among their papers, were found 
receipts for mixing metals, certificates of membership 
to several churches, and even a license to Samuel 
Griffith to preach, as a Methodist preacher; besides 
numerous other papers, letters, &c. A number of 
counterfeit notes on different banks, were found in their 
possession, supposed to have been obtained in exchange 
for their counterfeit coin. A lot of caps, gloves, and 
other things that had evidently been stolen, was also 
found in the house. Since the arrest of these coun- 
terfeiters, information has been lodged against them for 
the robbery. 


Fines ano Loss or Lives.—A destructive fire occured 
at Shippensburg, Pa. on Saturday week. It commenc- 
ed in the tavern kept by Mr. Duke. An aged coloured 
man, named George Landy, was burnt to death, the 
fire having surrounded him before he got awake. 

A destructive fire broke out in New York, about one 
o’clock on Friday morning 4th inst., in the five story 
brick store, No. 6 Front, corner of Moorc street, 
which was entirely destroyed together with a great 
portion of the merchandise stored therein. The amount 
of property lost is not given—20U0 barrels of flour, 
stored in the building were totally destroyed. A por- 
tion of the wall fell upon the adjoining store No. 4 
Front street, and completely crushed it—this was oc- 
cupied by N. Randolph & Co. and Birdsall & Case. 
Mr. Charles W. Casc, of the firm of Birdsall & Case, 
it appears incautiously ventured into the counting-room 
to save his books, while there, the wall of the burning 
building fell, and crushed Mr. Case beneath the ruins. 
His remains were not recovered till Saturday afternoon, 
and were then in so disfigurcd a state, as to be only 
recognized by the colour of tl.e hair, a portion of which 
was preserved, and a gold watch, which was partial! 
melted. Mr. Case was 27 years of age, and universal. 
ly esteemed and respected. He was born in Freehold, 
New Jersey, where his father, Judge Case, still resides. 
A coloured man, named James Corse, whio, at the time 
when the wall fell, was employed in assisting Mr. Case 
in removing the property, was also crushed to death. 


Parer Mitt Burnt.—The paper mill of Messrs. J. 
& S. Roberts, Waitham, Mass., took fire on Saturday 
morning, at five o’clock, and was entirely consumed. 
Loss estimated at about $10,000. Purtly insured at 
Worcester. 


New York Banxs.—The New York State Comp- 
troller has issucd a notice to all the Safety Fund Banks, 
to pay over one-half of one per cent on their capital 
stock before the first of January next, to replenish the 
State fund, now somewhat exhausted by the redemption 
of over $300,000 of bills issued by the City Bank of 
Buffalo, which suspended some months since. 

Specie Resumetion.—The Banks of Philadelphia, 4t 
is stated, have made all their arrangements to resume 
the payment of specie on the 15th of next month, Janu- 
ary 1841. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXAS. 


Texas papers to the 22d ult. confirm the account of 
the total rout of the Indians by Colonel Morris’ expedi- 
tion. ‘The boat of the Texian schooner of war San 
Antonio wasfired upon by the guns of the fort at Tam- 
pico, when going ashore for water. Commodore Moore 
considered this an overt act of aggression on the part 
of the Mexican government, and retaliated by seizing 
the first Mexican vessel which he encountered, and 
falling in with the schooner Ann Maria, a merchant- 
man, bound from Vera Cruz to ‘T'ampico, he took her as 
a prize. Much excitement existed in relation to the 


matter. 
FROM CAMPEACHY. 

By the Columbian schooner Anna, Captain Presas, 
arrived at New Orleans, we have late accounts froin 
Yucatan and Tobasco. One of the Texian corvettes, 
the Austin, and two of the Federal armed schvoners, 
had retarned from Tobasco, and were in the port of 
Campeachy when the Anna sailed. They reported 
that Tobasco was closely invested—that more than 
half of the town was occupied by the besiegers, and 
that the central garrison would in all probability not 
be able to hold out long. The central garrison, in the 
several fortifications, amount to a strong force of from 
ten to fifteen thousand men—but the ardent besiegers 
are numerically stronger, and were strong in the be- 
lief that they would soon starve into suiission, or 
drive out, the Bustametinos. 

The State of Yucatan was peaceful and prosperous. 
The Congress was in session; and propositions were 
under discussion for a free trade with all the world, 
and also for a full alliance with the Texian Republic. 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday evening, the 3d of December, by the 
Rev. Dr. John eDowell, Iadac C. Reeves, to Kesec- 
‘ca F., daughter of F. V. Kava, all of Philadelphie. 


On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Robert P. DuBois, of 
Chester county, Ps.. Mr. James Ross, to Mise Exiza 
Ricttarpson; Mr. Rosgat M. Saracr, to Mies Marca 
aet Cramazas; Mr. James Faanxim Covupen,to Misa 
Lavinia SHortiepes; and Mr. Joun Senruan, to Miss 
Racug. NEDY. 


In Snowhill, Maryland, on the let inet., at the resi- 
dence of (jordon M. Handy, Eeq., by the Rev. Isaac 
W. K. Handy, Mr. Cuaaies N. Hanpy, to Miss 
zasetu R. Hanpy, all of Worcester county. 


At Waynesburg, Nov. 26th, by the Rev. Benjamin 
Carrell, Mr. Joun Monroomery, to Miss Catuaaine 
McVey, all of Mifflin county, Pa. 


POPULAR INTELLIGENCE IN ITS RELATION 
TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By particular request, the Rev. Mr. Lord, will re- 
peat the sermon preached last Sabbath evening in the 
Seventh Presbyteriun Church, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 13th instant. The subject of dis. 
course, Popular Intelligence in its relation to Civil 
Government. Service. commenccs at seven o’clock.— 
Entrance to the Church on Fourth, above Chestnut 
street. 


NOTICE. 


The Associate Reformed Church, erected in pursu- 
ance of the Will uf the late Mrs. Margaret Duncan, in- 
Thirteenth street, between High and Filbert streets, 
will be opened for Divine worship, by The Asso- 
ciate Reformed Congregation of Philadelphia, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. J. B. Dale, on next Sab- 
bath morning, 13th inst. at half past ten o'clock. 
Service:may be also expected in the afternoon and cve- 
ning. at the usual hours. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY. 


At a meeting of the Committee, held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, on the 25th of August last, it was re- 
solved, “ that the Committee will hold its next meeting 
at the Rooms of the Board of Publication, Philadel. 
phia, on the second Tuesday (12th) of January, 1841, 
at 10 o’clock. A. M. The Rarwb shall give notice 
of the next meeting of the Committce, in the Presby- 
terian, at least three weeks before it is to take place.” 
The members of the said Committee, are therefore 
hereby required to meet at the above time and place. 
A general and punctual attendance is necessary, as 
the business to be transacted is of great importance, 
and will require considerable time. 


Cor. C. Cuvier, Secretary. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERT OF PRAYER, 
Will be held at the usual place, (corner of Eighth and 


Cherry streets, Philadelphia—entrance on Cherr 
street,) on Monday next, December 14th, at 7 o’clock, — 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The committee to raise funds for the current 

ses of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
through the year, report the following receipts in 
the month of November. 


From Rutger’s street ch. New York, $190 00 
Ist ch. Albany, (prem. $1) - : - 5100 
Towanda, Pa. - - : : 20 85 
W ysox, Pa. 12 00 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 25 00 
Sagharbour, Long Island, (prem. 22 cts.) - 10 22 
Trenton, N. J. - 66 00 
Ist ch. Baltimore, (prem. $2.86) . - 257 77 
Plainfield, N. J.(prem. 1M cents,) - . 30 10 

In behalf of the Committee, $572 94 

M. Newgiax, Treasurer. 
___ 


BOARD OF EDUVATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received during the 
month of dete 1840. , 


Seventh ch. Philad. J. Dunlap, $50; J. Mal- 
seed, $10; O. Ammidon, $10; A Friend, 
$10; J. Young, $5; H. Simpson, $3; 
M. Longmore, $1; Cash collection, 
$39.29 


= $128 29 
Throuvh the Mission Rooms, New York, - 150 00 
Through Rev. S. Brown, Fredericktown, O. 25 00 
Canton, Pa. by Rev. J. Dorrance, - 2 00 
W yalusing, Pa. by | do. : - 1644, 
roy, Pa. : - 5 00 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. by 25 00 
Elizabeth Booth, Treas. of New Castle Fe- 
male Ed. Soc. 67 00 
Ch. of Greenwich, Cumberland co. N. J. . 22 50 
Presb. ch. New Brunswick, N. J. in 
$33.06; from two children, $1.75, - 34 81 
Rev. Dr. Janeway, $100; Prem. $2.50, - 102 50 
Ch. of Frederick, Md. additional, by Rev. J. 
Smith, - : - 5 00 
Tenth ch. Philad., S. Allen, $50 ; ‘ A Friend,’ 
do. $30, - 8000 
From Rev. C. C. Beatty, for a particular 
student, - e - - 30 00 
Second ch. Philad. in part, R. Thompson, 
$10; A. Brown, $5 ; Mrs. Mary McFar.- 
ren, $2; Cash collection, $26.50, : 92 50 
Premium on New York funds, .- : 6 06 
$792 40 


J. B. Treasurer. 


HETHAM & SON, 144 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
J phia, have received the following New Publica- 
cations. Bishop Patrick's Hearts Ease, or Cure for all Troubles, 
12mo. Sowing and Reaping, by Mary Huwitt, 18mo, Coate’s 
School Physiv with plates, i2mo. Mitchell’s Primary Geo- 
graphy, 18mo. Prof. Hitchcock's Elementary 12mo, 
First and second volumes of the “ Literalist.” Valvinon $e. 
cret Providence. Memoirs of Eminent French Writers, 2 vols. 
12mo. Stories on the Lord's Prayer, t8mo. Hall on the Mode 
&e. of Baptiom, 18mo. The seeond volume of the Library of 
Medicine, containing Diseases of the Nervous System. 8yo, 
The Young Mothers Delight, with Rev Mr. Kirk's duties of 
Muthers, 18mo, Heroines of Sacred History, 12mo. The Flower 
Garden, bring a sequel to Floral Biography, 12mo, Kebles’ 
Christian Year, new edition, beautfuliy im calf. The 


Young Ladies Companion, by Miss e, limo. The Life of 

ristmas sents.—J.W. & S. res invite atten 
to their assortment of English and American fn Books 


in beautiful bindin 
Standa 
&e. A 

dee 12 


» Ke. Bibles, every variety of size and 
rd Works, Ke. suitab e for Holiday Presents, 
a large assortment of Juvenile Works, 


TRACT DEPOSITORY AND EVAN. 
_ GELICAL BOOK STORE, No. 13 Nerth Seventh atreet, 
Philadelphia, three doors from St. Jamea’ Church.—Ali the pub- 
lications of the Ameriean ‘I'ract Society fer sale as above—among 
Christian Library, for hools, 
C n Library, for Societies, Sc k&e., contai 
45 vulames of 430 pages, fair type, handsome substuntial 
ing, with numerous plates an.! engravings; the whole set em- 
bracing 19,530 peges. Price £20, with case, 
Also the Evangelical Family Librery of 15 volames, in uni- 
form binding, wich steel plate frontispieces, &6 50 a set. 
Occasional Volumes, comprising Baxter, {Flavel, Doddridge, 
Bunyan, Edwards, Brainerd, Mather, Pike, Allcine, Wilber. 
toree, Henry, Keith, Martin, Payson, Nevins, Mason, Bogue, 
Harris, Morrison, Krummacher, Abbott, and others, 
Youth's Biographical Series.— Meuwir of Carolime Hyde, Hen 
Obookiah, Nathan W. Dickerman, Mary Lathrop, John 
Mead, Mountain Miller, Widow's Son, Eliza Da- 
ne 


nd 1500 pages for a dollar. 
Ordere should be direeted to 4. Flint, Agent of the 
and Donations reecived by him at the Depository, or by 
so wi ept for sale as above, the exevilent publications 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and Family Chris- 
tian Almanac, for 1841. dec 12—t 


HE BIBLE BAPTIST.—J. Whetham and Son, 144 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, have just published a new edition of 
The Bible Baptist, Or what, does the Bible say on the mode of 
Baptism, in the form of a dialoguc, between an Immerser and 
Sprinkler. By Rev. ‘Thomas P. Hunt, of North Carolina. For 
sale by single copy, or by the hundred. dee 12 


nm enabli 
greatest bodily culferin , 72 pages, price ng him to bear the 


street, Philadel 
dec - 
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ster, Whoeename is now little 
> enden than Mr. Car- 
ne Rev.: Foster. It isa 
| 
4 “WhO te have. been also distinguished in ht 
profession.: Perhaps; some of the clergy of 
d eter? wy J re By 4 
# O Yells martyr to the cause, UT his place o 
nativity and education, nothing is know, but at | 
fe the commencement of the Rovolutionary war, he 
7 
| 
= | 
: 
| 
| 
| 
$ 
| 
ocket Manuals.—Daily Seripture Expositor, Daily F é 
| Daily Vexts, Crumbs from the Master’s Table. Seventy 
a na, Gems of Sacred Poetry, Dew Drops, Gift for Mourners, Ad 
iano, vice to a Married Couple, Book of Proverbs, 
Tract Volumes.— General series up to 413 in 12 volumes; the 
|same in 34 volumes, with a variety of miseclianeous publications, 
eee | Tracts in the German, French, Spanish, Italian, Welsh, Por- 
a | tugese, Danish, and Swedish languages, sold at 15 pages fo 
BOOKS, FOR PRESENTS AND LIBRARIES.— 
‘The American Sunday school Union, have just repured, 
and are now ready to sell, several new and usefu tiiestions 
Lame John, or the Charitable Peer Man.—An original work, ¥ 
written v4 the author of Jonah Russ, (or the Only -) Serip- € 
4 ture Guide, and some other very popular works. Some . 
are bound in a style suitable for a present, but in ouseal bind. i 
ing, the price is twenty-one cents, (144 pages with cuts.) 
Memoir of Anson B. Danielsz.—An interesting and authentie 
| bj uction y= tithe indicates the main 
: object of the work to ighly i to every reader of the 
| Scriptures , but it is not whole design, 
A | which is to simphfy, to the comprehension of young 
4 | the different periods and ages uf the history and of the books 
- | the Bible; and to explain sume of the distinetions between books : 
= | (those of the Evangeli+ts for instance) which, in the main, relate 
| | to the same events. The method in whieh the information is 
4, | conveyed, is more pleasing than the general title of the book 
¢ | would lead one to suppose was practicable. This work is in 
a | | 144 peace: price ZI cents, 
| | | ‘The above with a large variety of English Publications, em- 
: bracing those of the Londun Religious Tract Society. with plain 
| and fancy For sale at the Depository, 146 Chesnut 
| p hia. 
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yet the ure and fair, 

The Wir that dirowgh the 

repose and wild | ; fly. 


Clear, Bloc, and cloudless te the sky, — 
And nothing speaks of danget near. 

the sky snd feleethe flowers 
Me false the gentle alr wo breathe, 


‘Deaths the passing vapor lowers 


‘And Jurksin flowers that round us wreathe. 
COTTAGE DOOR. 


eoe How eweet the rest that labour yields 
"Where sits the patria the fields 


like the blessed sunlight, plays 
#round hie humble cot, 
Happ sights and cheerful days 
Divide is ly lot. ‘ 


And when the village Sabbath bell 
Rings out upon 
The prs bows his head to tell 
The music of .ite tale— 
A fresher verdure seems to fill — 
“fhe fair and dewy sod, 


ind every infant tongue is still 


- To hear the word of God! 


| Oh! happy hearts—to Him who stills 
__... ‘Phe ravens when they cry, 
» And makes the lily ‘neath the 
So glorious to the eye— 
The trusting patriarch prays, to bless 
- His labours with increase— 
Such “ ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all such “ paths are peace.” 


WIDOW'S CHARGE AT HER DAUGHTER'S 


BRIDAL. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Deal gently, thou, whose hand hath won, 
_. The young bird from the nest away, 
_. Where. careless, neath a vernal sun 
. She gaily caroll'’d day by day— 
Phe haunt is lone—the heart must grieve, 
~~ Krom whence her timid wing doth soar, 
They pensive list, at hush of eve, 
. ‘Yor hear her gushing song no more. 


Beal gently with her—thou art dear, 
Beyond het vestal lips have told, 
And like a lamb, from fountain clear, 
- “She turns, confiding, to the fold ; 
She round thy sweet domestic bower, 
The wreaths of See ere shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour, 
And 1 tor fis holiest prayer with thine. 


Deal geutly, thou, when far away, 
scenes her foot shall rove, 
__Nor let thy tender cares decay, 
soul of woman lives in love; 
Arid shouldst thou, wandering, mark a tear 
Unconscious from her eyelid 
’ Be pitifal, and soothe the fear, 
- "That man’s strong heart can ne'er partake. 


_A mother yields her gem to thee, 

On thy true breast to sparkle rare— 

She places, ’neath thy household tree, 

« The idol of her fondest care ; 

And by thy trust to be forgiven, 
When judgment wakes in terror wild, 

By all thy treasur’d hopes of heaven, 
Deal gently with the widow's child. 


GOOD NIGHT. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Good night, my father dear! 


‘ Tbou com’st from thy labour full weary and worn ; 


Bat peaceful and calm is the cottager’s slumber, 
No care forthe morrow thy dreams shall encumber, 
But, till the lark shall arouse thee at morn, 

Good night! 


_ Good night, my mother dear! 

Thy lullaby has oft my sorrows beguiled— 
Now may our God have thee in his good keeping, 
ngels watch over thee while thou art sleeping, 
| to repose by the voice of thy child— 

Good night! . 


Good night, brother mine! 
Soft be thy rest, as if pillowed on flowers ; 
Sleeping or waking, God keep thee from sorrow ! 
Sweet is their parting who mect on the morrow ; 
Ever, dear brother, such parting be ours ; 
Good night! 


Good night, sister sweet! 
Thou hast been long with the flowers at play ; 
Hic to thy couch for thy eye-lids are winking ; 
And see where the moon, as to rest she is sinking, 
Smiles on my sister, and seemeth to say— 
Good night! 


___. Good night, beloved one ! 
Bright be the visions sleep bringeth to thee— 
Heaven shield thee from ill till the night hours are 


over; 
All gentle spirits par’. bey! — hover, 
Whispering ever, be of me, 


Good night, dear ones al! ! 
No heart feeleth sad that we part for a while; 
Then, at our last parting, oh! let us not sorrow, 
Since we know, dearest friends, we shall mcet on the 
morrow ; 
But as life’s evening closes, repeat with a smile, 
Good night! 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BIRDS. 


~ All birds have their peculiar traits, not only in 
the manner of constructing their nests, rearing 
their young, &c., but also in their habits; some of 
which may not hitherto have been generally ob- 
served. ‘The swallow species are never known 
to alight on a green tree, or shrub, nor to enter a 
n forest; but ‘confine themselves to the habi- 
tions of men, fields, and meadows. The night- 
hawk, @nd whippoorwill kind, always plant them- 


melvéa lengthwise on a rail or while other 


javariably sit crosswise. 
%; 4 foreaakes the wood, and is seldom seen; but makes 


$ 


> 


te “Phere are four good seasons for shooting in 


e whetsaw never 


“the forest continually resound in the spring, with 


“its sharp and thrilling notes, resembling the filing 


of agaw. The woodpecker seldom remains quiet 
over a few seconds; and never ascends the body 
of atree perpendicularly, but in a spiral manner. 
Crows while feeding, station a sentinel upon the 
topinost branch of a tree to give warning of dan- 
ger; and when alighted in a body, they select the 
upper boughs. The above are a few facts, which 
have come under our observation. If any of our 
youthful readers feel disposed to amend or add 
thereto, they are welcome. 


GAME IN GREECE. 

Greece. In the month of April, the pigeons re- 
main three weeks; the quails follow, and remain 
-@ month; in September and October, come the 
‘patridges; and in November and December, the 
gnipe and woodcock, which arrive in myriads. 

game laws in force in Greece, but 
the fees ere trifling. A certificate is taken out 
for three months for 14 trachma (2s. 6d.) If the 


find. any one shooting without a 


e, they take wet from him, and it is not 
restored till the fine of 100 drachmas (4/.) is paid. 
‘Notwithstanding the cheapness of the licence, 

the does not. sensibly diminish. Partridges 
“ana heres abound in-all parts of Greece, and phea- 
gants in the neighbourhood of M issolonghi and 
Zeitun. In Negropont and the frontiers, the wild 
boar and deer are very numerous, 
The other game are only transient, and come in 


_guch flocks that they never seem to diminish. 


following interesting bi phical sketch 
‘John Bunyag, is taken from * Chambers’ Edin- 


barg 

“John Bunyan, the author of The Pilgrim's 
Progfeas,” was born in the year 1628, at Elstow, 
near Bedford. His father was one of those mean 
workers in brass, commonly called tinkers, and it is 
not even unlikely that the family was of gipsey 
extraction. In early youth, he was put to school, 
and learned to read and write, but soon forgot all 
that he had acquired. The circumstances of his 
family appear to have required that he should at an 
early period of life, begin to asaist his father in his 
business, From his earliest years, he had an en- 
thusiastic and visionary turn of mind; aod though 
his religious knowledge was perhaps very limited, 
it affected him in a very peculiar manner. His 
sleep wae haunted with dreainsof devils and wicked 
spirits, who endeavoured to take possession of him; 
and his waking moments, even in the midst of 
childish sports, presented him with reflections so 
nearly similar, that he often wished he had been a 
devil himself, and so have acted as the tormentor 
rather than thetormented. In his general conduct, 
he was a totally reckless young man, though ex- 
empted from drunkenness and other kinds of profli- 
gacy. In the eighteenth year of his age, he was 
a soldier in the parliamentary army, and was drawn. 
out to gu to the siege of Leicester, one of the same 
company having desired to go in his stead, Bunyan 
consented, and he ever accounted it a remarkable 
preservation, that the substitute was shot through 
the head, while acting asasentinel. About this 
time Bunyan married, and thus, perhaps, was pre- 
served fron many profligacies into which he might 
otherwise have fallen. ‘The young pair were both 
very poor; not even so much as a dish or a spoon 
did they - He was able, however, to work 
for their Sree, and his spouse happened to be a vir- 
tuous person. ‘l'wo pious books, which came by 
her into his possession, were the first means of im- 
pressing him with sefious thoughts; but their effect 
was slight and temporary. A sermon he heard one 
Sunday against Sabbath-breaking, affected him con- 
siderably; and that afternoon, while he was pursu- 
-ing the sports then customary among the English 
peasantry on this sacred day, he heard, as he thought, 
a voice from heaven, expressing the displeasure 
with which his ungodly practices were regarded. 
The sobriety which this incident produced, was 
soon after exchanged for his usual recklessness of 
behaviour. He was one day swearing dreadfully 
in the streets of Bedford, when a woman of by no 
means good character, being shocked at his expres- 
sions, reproved him as the most abandoned wretch 
in the whole town—a rebuke that sunk so deep into 
his mind, as to cause him to give up profane speak- 
ing. Soon after, he begun to read the Bible; and 
the neighbours began to observe with pleasure that 
his manners were undergoing improvement. 

“A very curious anecdote is told of Bunyan at 
this time, as illustrative of the state of his mind, 
which was that of a man affected by serious 
thoughts, but not yet able to give up altogether 
his early follies. He had taken great delight in 
bell-ringing, an exercise in which it is now difficult 
to see any parm, but which he began to think a 
vain and sinful practice, probably from its being 
connected with the externals of the established 
church. Still he so hankered after his old amuse- 
ment, that, though he did not pull a rope himself, 
he would go and look at the ringers, not without a 
secret feeling that to do so was unbecoming the 
religious character which he now professed. A 
fear came upon him that one of the bells might 
fall: to secure himself against such an accident, 
he stood under a beam that Jay athwart the steeple 
from side to side; but his apprehensions being once 
awakened, he then considered that the bell might 
fall with a swing, hit the wall first, rebound, and 
so strike him in its descent. Upon this he retired 
to the steeple door, thinking himself safe enough 
there; for if the beil should fall, he could slip out. 
Further than the door he did not venture, nor did 
he long continue to think himself safe there; for 
the next fancy which him was, that the 
steeple itself might fall; and this so much distur- 
bed him, that he dared not stand at the door longer, 
but fled for fear the tower should come down upon 
him.* The last amusement from which he weaned 
himself was that of dancing; it was a full year 
before he couki leave that: but in so doing, as on 
every other occasion when he thought he was per- 
forming his duty, he had such peace of mind, such 
satisfaction, that “I thought,” says he, “no man in 
England could please God better than I.” 

* Bunyan gradually acquired religious knowledge 
by means of study and conversation, and at length 
he became a member of a small Baptist congrega- 
tion which had been established at Bedford by one 
John Gifford, a man who, after fighting for the king, 
and narrowly escaping a judicial death—after liv- 
ing the usual profligate life of the royalist soldiers— 
had become a pious and estimable person, and a 
preacher of the gospel to others. The subject of 
our memoir now began to be dreadfully afflicted 
with doubts as to his own merit in a religious point 
of view, and in particular was greatly puzzled to 
know whether he had faith or not. ‘T’o solve this 
difficulty, he conceived the notion of trying to per- 
form a miracle; accordingly, one day, being be- 
tween Elstow and Bedford, he resolved to say to 
the puddles that were in the horse pads, * Be dry,” 
and to the dry places, “ Be ye puddles!” Just, 
however, as he was about to do so, other thoughts 
came over him, and he determined to wait a little 
longer before attempting a miracle. 


“The first rudimeuts of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
are found ina vision of his happier fellow-worship- 
pers, which about this time was presented to his 
mind. ‘I saw,” he says, “as if they were on the 
sunny side of some high mountain, there refreshing 
themselves with the pleasant beams of the sun, 
while I was shivering and shrinking in the cold, 
afflicted with frost, snow, and dark clouds. Me- 
thought, also, betwixt me and them, I saw a wall 
that did compass about this mountain. Now, 
Brough this wall my soul did greatly desire to 
pass; concluding, that if I could, [ would even go 
into the very midst of them, and there also comfort 
myself with the heat of their sun. About this wall 
I thought myself to go again and again, still pry- 
ing as I went, to see if I could find some way or 
passage by which I might enter therein; but none 
could | find for some time. At the last I saw, as 
it were, a narrow gap, like a little door-way in the 
wall, through which I attempted to pass. Now, 
the passage being very strait and narrow, I made 
many efforts to get in, but all in vain, even until I 
was well nigh quite beat out by striving to get in. 
At last, with great striving, methonght I did first 
get in my head, and after that, by a sideling stri- 
ving, my shoulders, and my whole body; then was 
I exceedingly glad, went and set down in the midst 
of them, and so was comforted with the light and 
heat of their sun.” 

* Doubts, qualms, fears, returned upon him, not- 
withstanding the metaphorical assurance which 
this vision had conyeyed to bis mind. Whatever 
wild and wayward shadow streamed across the 
restless region of his thoughts, was arrested like 
a suspicious-looking person in a besieged city, 
brought to account for itself, and treated with an 
attention which the mere suggestion of casual 
fancy could hardly deserve. It is perhaps in this 
sense that the human heart is said in Scripture to 
be abominably wicked, since not only without our 
will, but in pusitive opposition to our best exertions, 
sinful suggestions profane the thoughts of the 
wisest, and foul emo'ions sully the heart of the 
most pure. The wise and well-informed shrink 
with horror from the phantoms of guilt which 
thus intrude themselves, and pray to heaven for 
strength to enable them to reject such pollution 
from their thoughts, and for power to fix their at- 
tention upon better objects. But the dark dread of 
his possible exclusion from the pale of the righteous 
rushed ever and anon with such vivid force on the 
mind of the unfortunate Bunyan, as to make him 
accept for fatal arguments against bimself, the 
wildest and most transitory coinage of his own 
fancy, while, to fill up every pause, he was tortured 
by the equally terrible suspicion that he was guilty 
of the most unpardonable of crimes, as an habitual 
doubter of the efficacy of divine grace.t 

In this wretched state, Bunyan convinced him- 
self that liis torments were the immediate infliction 
of the devil, and he suffered literally all the misery 


* Southey’s of Banyan, 
+ Quarterly Review, No. 86. 


which. lly describes 
as endured hristian ia the Valley of the Shedow 
of Death. He actaally thooght sometimes that he 
felt the enemy of menkind pulling him by the 
skirts, and desiting him<to cease hie prayers.— 
Even in an age which the réader is aware produced 
the most wonderful variety of religious fervours, 
those of Bunyan are astonishing. After years of 
torture, his triamph was completed, when, one day 
in the Baptist p of worship, he thought he 
heard these words three times repeated—*“ My 

e is sufficient for thee.” It was fortunate that 

e came through these dreadful states of feeling 

without a deranged understanding. 

In 1655, on the death of Gifford, who is entitled 
‘to be considered as his “ interpreter,” Bunyan was 
chosen with some others to minister to the con 
gation. It isto be mentioned in his favour that he 
undertook this task in no confident or intrusive 
spirit but the reverse. It appears that a regular 
clergyman was soon after appointed, and Bunyan 
then confined himself to preaching in the sur- 
rounding villages, to those who were perfectly igno- 
rant of religion. Amidst these duties, which were 
practised without interfering with his ordinary oc- 
cupations, he found time to write his first work 
which was an attack upon the 
the Quakers, thena new sect. He had previously 
scribbled verses on the margins of his copy of Fox's 
Martyrs, which is still preserved,* hut they were 
the merestdroggrel. In prose, however, when he 
had to use the straight forward language to which 
he was accustomed in preaching, as well as in 
common life, he succeeded very well. 

“ About this time Bunyan lost his first wife, who 
left him with four children—one of them a blind 
daughter. He appears to have soon after taken an- 
other spouse, whose first name (Elizabeth) is alone 
known. Though he thus far complimented the 
fair sex, it is certain that he entertained no high 
opinion of it in general. 

“In his business of itinerant preaching, Bunyan 
liked to go to what he called “ the dark places of 
country,” and there can be no doubt that his life 
was an useful one. He was destined however, to 
undergo tribulation on account of his modest and 
gratuitous labours. While in Bedford he was 
generally respected as he deserved; there were 
not wanting individuals belonging to hostile sects, 
who regarded his exertions with great jealousy, 
and endeavoured, by slanders to ruin his reputa- 
tion. It was insinuated that he was a Jesuit in 
disguise—that he was a highwayman, nay, even a 
witch—all of which suppositions show that he had 
begun to exercice no small influence over his fel- 
low creatures. 

“In 1657, though the sway of Cromwell pro- 
duced more toleration than usual, an indictment 
was preferred against him for preaching at Eaton. 
This attempt to silence him was defeated ; but im- 
mediately upon the Restoration, when the episco- 
pal forms were re-established, he fe!l under a pro- 
secution for preaching; and, on his avowing a fixed 
resolution tv continue that practice, was imprison- 
ed in Bedford jail. The dismay of his wife oh 
this occasion caused her to fall into premature 
labour, and give birth to a dead child; but Bunyan 
for his own part, rejoiced in his sufferings, in the 
hope that they would help the cause he had es- 
poused. He was now completely separated from 
his pots and kettles, and might have been in great 
pecuniary distress, if he had not taken up a new 
trade equally humble with the former—the making 
of tagged thread laces. His confinement was to 
continue till he should promise to abstain from 
preaching; but in the course of time, his jailor re- 
laxed so far as to permit him to go abroad occasion- 
ally, to hold devotional communion among his 
riends. He was even allowed to pay a visit to 
London ; and in the last year of his captivity he 
was chosen minister of the Baptist congregation— 
which could not have taken place if he had not 
enjoyed a considerable share of personal liberty. 

“ Of sixty religious tracts and pamphlets, writ- 
ten by Bunyan in the course of his life, it is proba- 
ble that many were composed in Bedford jail. 
These works, are of so little value, that they would 
have now been unworthy of notice, but for his 
* Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which he also wrote in prison. 
Of this great classic of the common people—one of 
the most felicitous works ever penned—no copy of 
the first edition is now known to exist, and the date 
of its publication is therefore unknown. It must 
have appeared, however, before 1679, as the second 
edition, a copy of which isin the British Museum, 
is dated in the preceding year. 

“ Bunyan was now the regular minister of the 

Baptist congregation, and was well known both as a 
writer and a preacher, his fame being so great in the 
latter capacity, that when he preached in the me- 
tropolis, which he occasiona!ly visited, three thou- 
sand persons would come to the little chapel in 
Southwark, where he was to hold forth, being a far 
larger number than what could gain admittance. 
His book, in one sense, was truly original; it was 
the grand effort of a powerful though unlettered 
genius; and it has never been approached by any 
imitator. How far, however, the author was in- 
debted for his plan, and some of the details, to pre- 
ceding intellects, is not soclear. Works of this 
allegorical kind are not uucommon in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. So early as 1629, 
the famous Mr. Zachary Boyd, minister of Glasgow, 
published his * Last Battell of the Soule,’ in which 
such characters are introduced as Pastour, Sick 
Man, Spiritual Friend, Carnal Friend, Sathan, 
Michael, &c. A poem entitled the Pilgrimage, 
which appeared in Whitney’s Emblems, accom- 
panied by an engraving, might, it issaid have given 
the hint for the Pilgrim’s Progress; and it is curi- 
ous that in 1672 was written (though it did not 
appear till 1678—the date of Bunyan’s second 
edition, and perhaps also of his first) a short dis- 
course by Dr. Simon Patrick, dean of Peterbo- 
rough, entitled the * Parable of a Pilgrim,’ in which 
under the semblance of directions for a journey to 
Jerusalem, the learned author communicates many 
moral and religivus instructions, and even intro- 
duces various persons representing different de- 
nominations of Christian believers. Still, making 
every allowance for hints and ideas variously pro- 
cured, the honour of having written this happy 
book, which combines all the vivacity and enter- 
tainment of a novel with the profoundest religi- 
ous knowledge, and the most persuasive instruc- 
tion, remains to John Bunyan, asoneof the highest 
that can belong to any literary name. The work 
is translated into almost all civilized languages, 
and, though tinged in some parts with the author's 
peculiar tenets, is read by almost all classes of re- 
ligious thinkers. ‘There has even been a kind of 
Roman Catholic paraphrase of it—in which, of 
course one particular character, not spoken of in 
the most respectful manner, is omitted. 
“ The success of the Pilgrim’s Progress induced 
Bunyan to compose a second part, which though 
written with equal felicity, produces upon the 
whole less impression on the mind of the reader. 
He also wrote an allegorical work, called * the 
Holy War made by King Shaddai upon Diabolus, 
for the regaining of the Metropolis of the World, 
or the losing and retaking of Mansoul;’ an idea 
bearing a still stronger resembiance, it must be 
acknowledged, to the dramatic poem of Mr. Zacha- 
ry Boyd, just alluded to. 3 


teen years during which he employed himself dili- 
gently as a preacher, both in Bedford and in other 
places. It speaks much to his personal worth as a 


* It scems to be the opinion of Wunyan’s biographers 
in general, that this was the only Book he possessed or 
studied besides the Bible. Any onc, however, whv at- 
tentively peruses the Pilgrim's Progress, will find many 

ges which attest his familiarity with oiher books, 
and those belonging to what he would consider as pro- 
fane literature. [lis lines beginning 


“ Who would true valour see, 
him come hither, 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather, &c., 


must have been written in imitation of the delightful 
song in “ As you like it.” In his vision of Heaven, 
when discoursing on Dlessed spirits, he says, “ A divine 
beauty in them ever durable, a beauty that daris no 
contagious fires.” ‘The words in italic seem to point 
to Milton’s Description of Eve, whose “ cye darted con- 
tagious fires,” after eating the forbidden fruit. It will 
also be recollected, that, in his Vision of Hell, he in- 
troduces Hobbes, the sceptical philosopher ot Malmes- 
bury, as an interlocutor in the infernal regions, to 
which he had been condemned, in the fancy of Bunyan, 


culiar tenets of} 


He survived his enlargement from prison six-) 
‘magnitude. The name is derived from its appear- 


for writing his “ Leviathan.” 


any influence. at length died, .Auguat 12, 
1688, in consequence of a cold caught during a 
journey which he undertook for the purpose of re- 
conciling a father to his son, who Was threatened 
with disinheritation. This event took place at 
London, and he was interred in Bunhill-fields 
burial-ground, where a monument hes been erect- 
ed tohis memory.” 


IMITATION OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


We are informed by the Fanal, Brussels paper, 
that M. Glantz, one of the firet mechanics of Vi- 


€re-! enna, has been at work for several years in form- 


ing an instrument, which his ingenious mechan- 
ism has at length succceded in making imitate the 
sounds of the human voice. ‘The instrument, it is 
said, is now completed, and that it acts in a man- 
ner altogether unexpected. It is stated to be a 
chef d’euvre of mechanism. By pressing a spring, 
it executes different melodies in a tenor voice, a 
barytone or deep bass. This instrument, it is fur- 
thermore added, excites, as it might naturally be 
supposed to do, if the account of it be correct, the 
most lively sensations in the salons of Vienna. M. 
Glantz intends to make an automaton, in the head 
of which he will introduce his voice instrument, 
the mechanism of which occupies very little room. 


AERIAL PHENOMENON, 


The following description of a singular and 
beautiful appearance, as well as novelty in me- 
teorology, is from the pen of one of Mr. Green’s 
companions in his late balloon ascent; one of the 
most interesting of the phenomena, however, which 
attended this part of our voyage, was to be found 
in the image or shadow of the balloon, which ap- 

red reflected on the remoter masses of cloud, 
in the region below us. Having had the pleasure 
to accompany Mr. Green in more than one aerial 
excursion, | had certainly witnessed this phenome- 
non before but never under such remarkable or 
varying phases as on the present occasion. At first 
it was to be seen a perfect image or counterpart of 
the balloon passing over the surface of opposing 
vapour, entirely surrounded with a prismatic halo 
or iris of the brightest hues conforming to the 
shape of the body it environed, but leaving a bright 
margin of light between it and the shadow nucleus 
which it served so brilliantly to embellish. Anon 
this prismatic accompainment had entirely disap- 
peared, probably owing to the unperceived inter- 
ference of some light clouds with the rays of the 
sun on the opposite side of the balloon, and nothing 
was to be seen but the obscure image of the ma- 
chine following its course, leaping about from cloud 
to cloud, suddenly enlarging or diminishing as it 
happened to be caught upon a nearer or remoter 
surface ; and lastly, the shadow of the balloon itself 
having disappeared, the iris above might be seen en- 
circling and marking the place it should have occu- 
pied, but which, instead of the darkness of a sha- 
dow, now appeared a bright and glistening mass, 
as if the rays of the sun had been concentrated into 
a focus upon that one spot by the mighty influence 
of some invisible or magic lens. These appear- 
ances, which are doubtless capable of satisfactory 
explanation by reference to the theory of undula- 
tions, continued for some time, probably during 
the whole period of our remaining above the re- 
gion of the clouds, alihough our attention being 
directed to the increasing elevation of our course, 
we latterly ceased to regard them.— Lond. Paper. 


SNAKE CHARMERS OF INDIA. 


When a snake has been traced on the premises, 
it is acommon custom to send tor the “ snake- 
catcher,” who arrives with his numerous baskets, 
containing live snakes of various descriptions, and 
the uncouth musical instruments with which he 
enacteth the part of the “charmer,” ts whom the 
cobra capella in this case seldom “ turneth a deaf 
ear ;”’ and, by whatever means, he effects his ob- 
ject ina short time. After being turned foom its 
hiding-place and deprived of its fangs, the snake 
is snugly deposited at the bottom of one of the 
round wicker baskets which he carries about with 
him, and which, when not called on in his profes- 
sional capacity, are displayed for the amusement of 
the spectator. The snake catcher seats himselfon 
the ground, surrounded by these little baskets, and 
begins to drone forth a melancholy monotonous 
tune on a sort of bagpipe. After a short time, the 
covers of the baskets are removed, and display in 
each the scaly folds of a cobra capella, compactly 
coiled ap in the bottom, and apparently intently 
listening to the music, if such it can be called, 
By degrees they appear to grow animated ; they 
gradually raise their heads, expand their hoods, 
and by asort of nodding motion, seem to keep 
time to the music; and it is fearful to behold the 
“ charmer,” surrounded on all sides by these ter- 
rific looking animals, and although in their present 
state perfectly harmless, from being divested of 
their fangs, a thrill of horror involuntarily creeps 
through the veins of the spectators. 


USE OF CAT’S WHISKERS. 

Every one has observed the whisker’s of a cat; 
but few, perhaps, dream that they serve any val- 
uable end. The following passage will prove the 
contrary. Every one must have observed what 
are usually called the whiskers on a cat’s upper 
lip. The use of these in a state of nature is very 
important. They are organs of touch. They are 
attached to a bed of close glands under the skin ; 
and each of these long and stiff hairs is connected 
with the nerves of the lip. The slightest contact 
of these whiskers with any surrounding object, 1s 
thus felt most distinctly by the animal, although 
the hairs are themselves insensible. They stand 
out on each side in the lion, as well as in the com- 
mon cat, so that, from point to point, they are 
equal to the width of the animal’s body. If we 
imagine therefore, a lion stealing through a covert 
of wood, in an imperfect light, we shall at once 
see the use of these long hairs. They indicate to 
him, through the nicest feeling, any obstacle which 
may present itself to the passage of his body ; they 
prevent the rustle of boughs and leaves, which 
would give warning to his prey, if he were to at- 
tempt to pass through too close a bush ; and thus, 
in conjunction with the soft cushions of his feet, 
and the fur upon which he treads (the retractile 
claws never coming in contact with the ground,) 
they enable him to move towards his victim with 
a stillness greater even than that of the snake, 
who creeps along the grass, and is not perceived 
till he is coiled round his prey.— Library of Use- 
‘ul Knowledge. 

BOTTOMLESS LAKE. 

The following is the first notice which we have 
ver met with of a very remarkable Pond, in Sar- 
itoga county, New York. If the following ac- 
‘ount, which is taken from the Troy Mail, be true, 
it discloses a curious natural phenomenon. 

« White Lake is situated obout one mile west 
of the Paulius Kill, in the town of Still-Water. 
It is nearly circular, It has no visible inlet, but 
its outlet is a never failing stream of considerable 


ance. Viewed from a little distance, it seems of 
milky whiteness, except a few rods in the centre, 
which by the contrast, appears perfectly black. 
The appearance itself is singular enough, but the 
cause ie still more remarkable. 

From the centre or dark portion of the lake, at 
stated seasons, innumerable quantities of shells 
are thrown up of various sizes and forms, but all 
perfectly white. ‘These float to the shore and are 
thrown upon the beach, or sink into shallow wa- 
ter. Hundreds of bushels might be gathered from 
the shore after one of these periodical upsprings ; 
and the whole soil for several rods on every side 


of the lake is composed of these shells, broken or 


decom by the action of the weather. Inthe 
centre of the lake, bottom has never been found, 
although it has been sounded to the depth of seve- 
ral hundred feet. 
Where then is the grand deposite from which 
has been swelling up since the memory of man 
these countless myriads of untenanted shells? It 
is possible that though far remote at an elevation 


of several hundred feet above them, this bottom-| concord 


less well may, by some subterranean communica- 
tion, be connected with the grand shell marl de- 
posite in the eastern part of the State.” 


| of oe by Krummacher, 12mo. The Life 
seph Alleine 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Luaury in Dress.—Heliogabulus wes the first | 


man that ever wore a robe entirely of silk. He 
had also a tunic woven of gold thread; such gold- 
en thread ag we referred to in a prior chapter, as 
consisting of the metal alone beaten vut and round- 
ed, without any intermixture of silk or woollen. 
Targuinius Priscus had also a vest of this gorge- 
ous description, as had likewise Agrippi Gold 
thread and wire continued to be made entirely of 
metal, probably until the time of Aurelian, nor 
have there been any instances found in Hercula- 


a and Pompeii of the silken thread with a |‘*? 


Bible for the Blind.—The lords of her Majes- 
ty’s Treasury have just awarded the sum of 
towards printing a Bible for the blind, under the 
superintendence of a committee at Glasgow, and 
which was to be fully completed this month. It 
will be contained in fifteen volumes, larfe super 


FOR PUBLISHING THE MINUTES OF 
Pp THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—The manuscript Minutes 
of the Presbyternan Church, and sinee the formaiwn of 
General Atacmbly cunfissculy constitute am important part 

of is history, These archives are accc sesbic to few are yea 

in danger of trreparable destruction, The General Assew 
of several past years, aware of these facts, have been desirous io 
ure their pu jon, but their iutemtion bas pot hitherto 
carried into execation on aécount of the expense which 
would be incurred by such pubhenti aud w meet which no 
provision existed. Ae the session of the Assembly the sub- 
ject was again considered, and was committed to their Stated 
Clerk, with inetruetions to make arrangements, it possible, with 
the Buard of Publication fur their spevdy issue from the press. 
The subject has been un various occasiuns fully discussed in the 
Board, aud while they do notice! authorized to invest any of the 
funds contributed by the Churches and intrusted t6 them, in a 
peniicotinn like this, yet they have determined to make an effort 
have so desiruble an object accomplished. It is for this end that 
submit the following peetus to the Church at large, on 
petewn will ultimately depeud whether the work shall be ac- 

complished or a 


bandoned. 

It bas appeared w the Board that their first attention should 
be direeted to the publication of the earlier Minutes, reaching to 
the time of the formation of the General Assembly, or at least to 
such a portion of them as may be regarded as furmushing a coa- 
tinuous History Church, The preagnt 
to the following manuserpts, viz: 1st. R the origi 

Presbytery of Philadeiphw, fram A. D, 1706te 1716, 9d. A Let- 
ter Book, uments of the sane pened. 3d. Ke 
cords of the original Synod of Philadelphia: from 1717 to 1726, 
4th, do. from 1737 ty 1743, Sth. du from 1744 to 1758, Oth, do, 
from ae ee eae the of the formation of the 


royal quarto, and in all there will be 3300 vol- | Assemb 


umes printed. There will be in each, 9470 pages, 
each containing 37 lines, and will consist of 1160 
reams of paper, weighing 9860 lbs. The New 
Testament has been already completed in four vo- 
lumes, and contains 42 lJines in each page. No 
fewer than 10,850 volumes have already been pub- 
lished by the Glasgow Society for the instruction 
of the blind. 


Petrified Tree.—Some time ago, a large petri- 
fied tree was discovered in Cowcaddens Quarry. 
It was unfortunately broken a good deal by the 
workmen; otherwise it might have remained a 
very fine specimen, sixteen or seventeen feet in 
height. It is now quarried nearly to the root; 
but betwixt two or three feet are still standing, 
while the fangs are seen branching out in all di- 
rections. The tree is about six feet in circum- 
ference, and the bark is perfectly distinct. The 
surrounding rock is a coarse quartzose sandstone ; 
and the rest of the tree is now composed of pre- 
cisely the same material, with good large white 
pebbles intermixed.— Glasgow Argus. 


Improvement in Railways.—A great and im- 
portant improvement in railways has been discov- 
ered by an Irish gentleman, which promises to su- 
persede all other plans now in use. We under- 
stand that by this invention, railways can be con- 
structed very nearly for the interest of the money 
now expended upon them. The plan has been 
submitted to an able engineer, Mr. Gregory, of 
this city, who highly approves of it, and is now 
busily engaged in perfecting the details, and ma- 
king the necessary arrangements to secure the 
invention by patent.— Dublin Monitor. 


Electrical Telegraph.—Professor Wheatstone, 
the inventor of the electrical telegraph, which is 
now at work on the Great Western ‘Railway, is 
at present in Brussels, where he has been trying 
the new improvements he has introduced in his 
apparatus. Mr. Wheatstone has succeeded in so 
simplifying his apparatus, that he has reduced the 
number of wires einployed to two. They are co- 
vered with caoutchouc, and enclosed in tubes; 
the principal ot. to be attended to is to protect 
them from wet. The great objection which had 
been previously made to these telegraphs was the 
difficulty of repairing the wires in case uny should 
be broken or damaged, as it was supposed it would 
not be possible to tell where the fracture was. 
This difficulty has now been obviated by means of 
a small carriage moved along the line of the tele- 
graph. ‘The place where the defect lies is indica- 


ted by a magnetic needle, which changes its posi- | tra 


tion the instant it arrives at the part where the 
connexion is broken. Professor Wheatstone con- 
ceives that it is possible to communicate with his 
apparatus between Dover and Calais. He has 
been repeating his experiments at the Brussels 
Observatory in the presence of many scientific 
men.—ZJnventor’s Advocate. 


Mode of Making Sheet Lead in China.—The 
Chinese, in manulacturing the thin sheet lead in 
which their teas are iinported into this country, 
conduct the operation on an exceedingly simple 
manner. The lamine are not rolled, as, from their 
extreme thinness, might be supposed; not even 
hammered, as the appe:rance of the surface might 
indicate, but actually cast at once in the state in 
which we see them, T'wo men are employed ; one 
of them is seated on the floor, witha large flat 
stone standing at his side. His fellow workman 
stands beside him, with a crucible containing the 
melted lead; and having poured a sufficient quan- 
tity on the slab, the other lifts the moveable stone, 
and placing it suddenly on the fluid lead, presses it 
out into a flat and thin plate, which he instantly 
removes from the stone. A second quantity of lead 
is poured on ina similar manner, and a similar 
plate formed; the ——- being carried on with 
singular rapidity. The rough edges of the plate 
are then cut off, and they are afterwards soldered 
together for use. Mr. Waddell, a Scotchman, who 
witnessed the operation in China, applieda similar 
method with great success, in the formation of 
thin flat plates of zinc, for galvanic purposes. 


HORTICULTURAL DISCOVERY. 


The American aphis or bug. of late years, has 
proved very destructive to wall fruit, and particu- 
larly to our finest winter apple, the Ribston Pip- 
pin. Mr. McHardy, gardner to John Grant, Esq., 
of Kilgraston, having observed during the pro- 
gress of this insect over the garden under his 
charge, the jargonelle pear uniformly escaped the 
infection, it occurred to him that by ingrafiing the 
Ribston Pippin under the jargonelle stock, the in- 
fluence by which the latter seemed to assist the 
attacks of the aphis might be imparted to the ap- 
ple. This he accordingly tried three or four years 
ago, and the result has not only answered Mr. 
McHardy’s expectations in regard to the health of 
the wood, but in the improvement of the fruit, 
both as to size and flavour. Specimens of the 
wood and fruit, from the infected tree, and from 
the engrafted one, are at present to be seen at 
Messrs. Dickson and Turnbull’s here, and the re- 
markable contrast which they present, affords the 
most convincing evidence of the beneficial effect 
of the system, which the experience of three euc- 
cessive seasons has confirmed.— Perth Courier. 


ORERT CARTER, No. 58 Canal Street, New York, has 
just published a uniform edition of Dr, Chalmer's Works, 

in seven volumes, [2mo., each volume averaging 420 pa 
Vols, 1 and 2, Natural Theology—3 and 4, Miracuious and In- 
ternal Evidences of Christianity—5, Moral and Mental Philoso- 
phy—6, Commercial Discourses—7, Astronomical Discourses, 
A large portion of these works have not been published before 
in this country, Separate volumes will be furnished to com- 

lete sets. 
AlsomMemoirs of Dr. Nisbet, with Portrait, by Dr. Miller, 
The Extent and Efficacy of the Atonement, by Howard Mal- 
com. Calvinon Secret Providences, translated by Jas. Lillie, 
18mo. Kingsbury on the Sabbath, 391 pp. 12mo, Taylor's 
Life of ttannah More, with ree 
Holy Spirit, 282 pp. 12mo. The Dew of I-racl, and the Lilly 
of God, by Kr ae and Letters of Jo- 

275 pp. 12mo. dec 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—For sale by H. Perkins, 134 
R Chestnut street, Philadelphia, The Contrast, or Sketches 
from Real Life, showing the true source of happiness, Memoir 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Dwight, includiag an account of the Plague 
of 1837, By Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, Musionary to Constauti-. 
nople, Witha sketch of the Life of Mrs. Judith Grant, Mis- 
sionary to Persia, Poems, by J. N. MeJiiton. Physiology for 
Schools. By Reynell Coates,M.D. The Youn Mother's De- 
light in the Guidance of her Child's Intellect, by Wm. Martin, 

itor of the London Educational Magazine. Also, ‘The Daties 
of Mothers, by Rev. E. N. Kirk. Christian cae mg 


Cleveland Coxe. 


ISHOP McILVAINE ON JUSTIFICATION.—Justifica- 
B tion by Faith; with an App ix. By the Rt, Rev, 
Charles P. Melivaine, D. D. Bishop of the Prot. Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 1 vol. 18mo, neatly bound in 
muslin, Price 37 cents, 

This work is just published. Its object is ‘distinctly to ex- 
hibit certain main truths involved in the great matter of a sin- 
ner’s ——— before God, and to point out certain main 
errors in that connection.”’ 

“The work may be had in Philadelphia at the Bookstores of 
H. Hooker; R.S. H. George ; J. Whetham & Son, and 
Cowperthwait, & Co. nov 21—4t* 


EW BOOKS.—Received and for sale by J. Whetham & 
Son, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Patrick's Heart's 
Fase, 12mo. The Young Ladies’ Companion, by Miss Coxe, 
Ladies’ Friend, new edition. The Life of Wick- 
Coxe, 18mo. The Garden, 
i th, 12mo. Floral Biography, o. 12mo. ose o 


Inquirer. Clarkon the Promises. ba ee ty Moral 
Oxiord Tracts, complete - far as publi 
ty. 


Theory of Another Life, 12mo, 
Dick's Works,7 vols, dee 5 


mbly, 

After en examination of these manuscripts, the earlier of whieh 
are in a perishing state, the Board are of upinien, that if printed 
on a royal octavo page, double eclumn, thry —_ be rieed 
none volume of not exceeding 480 pone The Board aves 
fore propose the following terme of publication, leaving it with 
the Church two determine whether so desirable an cuterprise 
shall be carried into execution. 

A specimen number will be issued as soon as practicable, 


ERMS, 

1. The work, embracing the above mentioned period, shall be 
blished in about 10 thiy bers of 48 pages cach, stitched 
_ covers. ‘The price to subscribers will be 20 cents per num- 


2. The whole subscription for the 10 Nos. must be paid in ad- 
vance, to prevent losses in collection— which would increase the 
cust to subseribers, 

3. Every person 12 subseribers and transmitting 
o amount of their subscript shall be entitled to a copy fire 

cost, 

4. Every person procuring 24 subscribers, and transmitt 
the — ut subscripuons shall be entitied to 
pies work. 

5. The work will be put to press whenever 2000 subscribers 
have been obtained. 

It will be seen by these terms that the success of the 
must depend on the active efforts of Ministers, Elders, and 
vate members of the Church, who wish to preserve so valuable 
a body of ecclesiastical documents. Synods and Presbyteries 
should not only recommend it tw notice, but take the most effi- 
client means tu secure the sucerss of the ohjcet, The responsi- 
bility of failure must rest with them, ‘The;Board will perform 
— ie and will confidently auticipate support from the 

ure 

‘That it may be ascertained at an early period whether the 
work can be put to it is hoped that the names of subser- 
ome oe the price of subser:ption will be transmitted as svon as 
possible, 

It will facilitate the transmission of names and money, and 
save postage, if ten or twenty subserbers should unite m one 
communication, which can cusily be doue through their clergy- 
men, 

If there should be a failure in printing the work from a want 
of subscribers, the money of thuse who du subscribe will be care- 
fully returned.—All communications are to be directed to 

JAMES KUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of George & Seventh st. Philadelphia, 

C7 The Watchman of South, Charleston Observer, and the 

Presbyterian Advocate, will please copy this advertisement, 


R. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia, An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, soy cash only, amongst 
which are the following, viz: Fresh ‘vas of all deseriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
Lemon Syrup, Spanixh and French Olives ; Evglish, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table .Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candles, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 

ams, ha ny Dried Beef, Sausages, &c. &e. 

Orders frum the Country by letuer or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch, All persons desiruus to 
ecunomise in the purchase of Groceries, are invited tu call, 

april 25 
MPUSCARORA ACADEMY, JUNIATA COUNTY, PA.— 

‘the Winter session of this Institution will commence on 
the 2d uf November next. All the branches of English, Latin, 
and Greek Languages, and Mathematics, taught with care.— 
‘The location is eight miles from Mifflintown, in the very health- 
ful and beautiful valley of Tuscarora, and at a distance from 
any village. Students from a distance, board in the Institution, 
under the care of one of the teachers. Special care as to mo- 
rals, Bible daify recited. Attendance at Church indis- 

naable. 
"TormaaDee tuition, from $5 to £10 per Session of twenty- 
two weeks, Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, and light, not 
to exceed 840 per session, one half in advance. Students will 
furnish themselves with beds and bedding, or else charged ex- 
M. K. WILLIAMSON, Principal. 


oct 17~6t 


Oetitee PANORAMAS OF JERUSALEM AND 

THEBES.— These mas are now open for exhibi- 
tion at the COLISEUM, corner of NINTH and GEORGE 
streets, Philadelphia. 

The PA, OHAMA OF JERUSALEM, is paint. 
ing of the largest class, covering a surface of ten thousand 
ae feet, painted from drawings taken by Mr. Catherwood, 
4. 

The PANORAMA OF THEBES, IN EGYPT, painted like- 
wise from Mr. Catherwood’s drawings, is superior, as a work 
of art, to any Panorama before exhibiud. 

The Panoramas are brilliantly illuminated evening, 
by upwards of 200 gas lights ; and explanations of the pictures 
given in the forenoon, afternoon, and at eight in the evening. 
Pe ee from nine in the morning till nine in the evening. 
_Adimittance 25 cents to cach Panorama. Bovoks of 
tion me = obtained at the door at twelve-and-a-half cents, 

oct m 


t ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 

Just published, The Constitutional History of the Pres 
byterian Church in the United States of America, By Charlie 
Hodge, D. D., Professor in the Theulogical Seminary, Prince 
ton, New Jersey. Part 11. From 174) to 1788, 


CHAPTER IV ligio 
1V.—The Great Revival of Re 174017 
Introductory remarks, State of religion | before the be 
the Presbyterian church, in New England, in Scotland, and 
England. Hustory of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
New Jersey, at Freehold, Lawrenceville and Hopewell, at 
Newark and Elizabethtown; in Pennsyivania, at Philadelphia, 
at New London, at Neshaminy, Nottingham, ke. ; In Virginia. 
History of the revival in New England. Proofs of genu- 
ineness of the revival, from the judgment of contemporary 
writers, from the doctrines preached, trom the €xpericnce of its 
subjects, from its results, Rapid decline of reli after the 
saves, Beene by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of false doctrines. Evils attending the revival, spurious reli- 
gious feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of a ranati- 
cal spirit in Connecticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 
port, censoriousness, disorderly itinerating, lay preaching. 
CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 174\.— The act of the synod re- 
lating to itinerating preaching. Act respecting the examina- 
tion of candidates, These acts disobeyed by the New Bruns- 
wick presbytery. That ge Na censured by the synod. The 
apology of the presbytery, They continue to y the synod, 
The propriety of theircunduct considered. ‘rhe effects of this 
controversy in congregations aml presbyteries. Efforts 
made in 1740,to compromise the difficu ty. Papers of com- 
laints presented by Messrs. G. Tennent and 8. Blair. Mr. 
fennent's sermon ou the dan of an unconverted ministry. 
Complaints against Mr. Tennent. Complaint against Mr, Alex- 
ander -— against Mr. David Alexander. Meeting of 
the synod, The case of Mr. Creaghead before the synod, The 
Protest presented by Robert Cruss and others, 


‘he achism. 
Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren aftér the soblew. 
Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Dickinson 
and others, Efforts for a reconciliation. Renewal of those 
efforts. Formation of the synod of New York. Points of dif- 
ference between the two parties as to the revival, as to doctrine 
as tv Church government. Causes of the schism. ’ 
CHAPTER VI.—History of the Church during the Schism, 
1741—1758,—Synod of Philadelphia. Accessious to the synod, 
Missionary labours of the synod. Its effurts in behalf of educa. 
tion. Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doc- 
trine, Form of government. Presbyterial powers exercised by 
the synod. General supervision. ision of cases of con- 
ynod of New York—Its articles of a t. List of 
bers. Missionary labuurs. Effortsfor the promotion of learning. 
uf New Jersey, Standard of doctrine adopted by the sy- 
nod. itsform of government, acts of review and control. For- 
mation of new presbyteries. Judicial decisions, The synod 
acted by 4 commission, and as a presbytery. Negotiations tor a 
union of the two synods, The pian of union adopted in 1758. 
CHAPTER VI1.—Synod of New York and Philadelphia 
1758—1788 —I, Missionary operat:ons,—II, promotion 
learning, Newark Academy, professorship of divinity, College 
of New Jersey, education of young men for the ministry, and of 
the young generally, III. Standa.d of doctrine, 1V. Form of 
government, ordinary ew the formation of presbyteries, 
neral regulations, rule respecting the examination of candi- 
ates on their religious experience, rule relating to foreign 
ministers, rule reapeeting ordinations sine titulo, Decisions re- 
specting psalmody, respecting marriage, respecting baptism, 
respecting slavery, General supervision, Appellate jurisdieti 
appeal from the first church in Philadelphia, from the seco 
church ip Philadelphia, trom New Castle, from the third church 
respecting a callfur Mr. Duffieid. V. Exercise of extraordi 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exercise of presbyteri- 
al powers, in clothing committees with synodical authority.— VI. 
The synod’s intercourse with other churches, general eorrespon- 
dence, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed Dute 
and Associate Reformed, with the Connecticut churches, cateed 
cpoatnss to the intruduction of bishops into America.—VII. 
onduet of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
dress on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
Philadelphia, pastors! letter.—VilI, Formation of the new con- 
stitution.—1X. General state of the church from 1758 to 1788. 
WM. 8, MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, ¥. Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Prince New 
Jersey. Se edition, revised by the author, with 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. 8. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


e are pleased to learn that a new edition of “*Letterzent 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq. z 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Prineeton, New Jer 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present: 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended, The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that ‘he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, We can free 
recommend manua) as, in our opinion, adapted to de mu 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 

B. H. RICE 


EW BOOKS, for Presents and Libraries.—The American 
Sunday School Union, have just prepared, and are now 
ready to sell, several new and useful publications, among which 
The Gift for square book of 176 
ished with eight li i¢ prints, executed in The 
titles of the different follows : 
1, The Flower Pots, 2, New Orleans Children and Mexican 
Cake Women, 3. The Little Girl's Request. 4. Abner, an Aile- 
. 5. Hymn for Infant Sabbath 1. 6. The Lesson at 
Fic -Scotch. 7. ‘The Two Roads, a Dream. 8. French Boy and 
Bubble. 9 Young Poet of Piteairn’s Island. 10, Nine-pins and 
Temperance, 11, Spring Morning. 13. Child's 
Mother. 13. Game st Marbles 


this me is, aceording to the binding, 75 
62 1-3 cents. A’ few co fare at 1-8 A limited 


number of The Gift is published, and it wil! not ig ee 
hiladel- 
dees 


3 tre Maneaed, near Home, where the deadly confotmists of those days, and in brother- | 
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4 Before bis cottage door 
; "The lark ia singing in the sky, 
The swallow in the eaves, 
And love is beaming in cach eye, | 
| summer leaves ! 
air amid hix fragrant bowers 
ies unpurchased health, 
| And hearts are bounding ’mid the flowers, 
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Mother’s Delight, with Rev, Mr. Duties of Moth 
3 18mo. Foster's Living for Immoriality, 18mo. Also, fresh sup- 
> lies of the following. Todd’s Lectures to Children. Do, Truth thar Pattop. 14, Feartul Children. 17. My LittleSister, 12, 
4 Made Simple. Do. Stad-nt’s Manual. Do. Sabbath School | Coat and Pillow. 19, Janet Burns. 20. C 
ny . Geography of the Heavens, with Atlas. Cruden’s 
4 ce to the Holy Rible. new edition. James’ Anxions | : 
Science. | 


